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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 

1.00 @ year, in the United States, Canada, and 

TC all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cents @ year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paiu. 
For instance, * dec06” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTsS.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be given upon appli- 
cation. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association 


ore terery hy Seer tes seamen te thete 
mafia laws against the adulteration of 
neat Annual Membership Dues, $1.00 
Cae one DANCE, Platteville, Wis, 


ge If more convenient, Dnes may be sent to the 
oublishers of the American Bee Journal. 








The Honey-Producers’ League 


(INCORPORATED) 


OBJECTS: 

1. To create a larger demand for honey through 
advertising. 

2. To publish facts about honey, 


and counteract 
misrepresentations of the same. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES 


1. Any bee-keeper may become a member by pay- 
ing to the Manager an annua! fee of $1.00 for each 
20 (or fraction of 20) colonies of bees (spring count) 
he owns or operates. 


2. Any honey- .—— ge dealer, pena od 
manufacturer, r publisher, or any ot 
firm or Eiictecat’ Seay become a member on the 
annual payment of a fee of $10, increased by one- 
fifth of one (1) percent of his or its capital used in 
the allied interests of bee-keeping. 
GEORGE W. YORK, Manager. 
334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ROSES & SEEDS 


50c WORTH t REE 
Free rose bush, due bill for 50c 

worth of free seeds, and a free packet of 
seed will be sent to all sending for our hand- 
some new catalog. Send l0c to pay postage. 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO., BOX 49, CLARINDA, IOWA 
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Langstroth on the Q 
xe Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 





This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 


The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it as en, for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 


This is asplendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
oc work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely ye om other published, 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb ndation made easily and 

uickly at less than half the cost of mying 
rom the dealers. Price of Press, $1. 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 


45Atf KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
ow). G. Goodner, of this State, writes me that 
he “prefers to pay $25 for a Rietsche Press than 
do without it.”—A. G. 
writing. 
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‘‘It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 
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For High-Grade 
Cans 


Prices Always 
the Lowest 


Write for Prices, 
Stating Quantity 
Wanted 


Friction Top Cans for Honey and Syrup 


Prompt shipment and careful attention given to all orders. 
when writing. 


Mention Bee Journal 


Made by 


Special prices to members of the Bee-Keepers’ Associations. 
CANNERS CAN CO., 1035 W. 47th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEE=-SUPPLIES of all kinds. 


Se ee 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
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FREE Write for our new, beautiful 
catalog of high grade seeds. 
nclose five stamps or a dime 
of walling bush. We send free due 


SEE THE 1906 RELIABLE 


before you buy. Perfectly practical for poul- 

trymen or beginners. Double heating system 

gives bigger hatches—saves one- “i —e 

third the oil. Sold on a money be 

back guarantee. Write for free Bama, 

Bred Bi P Reliable Farm Pure- ®5=r 
ir 












bill for 50c worth of seeds, packet 

lhe we SS 
o-da: A. 

Box 40, - Clarinda, 


a s and E oes, Get prices. 
Iowa. 


le Incu “* 


Box B-158 — "rilinois, v. “8. A. i 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. Mention Hee Journal when writina. 
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Beeswax into Comb Foundation. 


Write for our Price-List, — and early-order Discount. We would like to send 
hem to you at our expense. 


ae BEE-SUPPLIES Wroleal 
BEESWAX ALWAYS WANTED 

GUS. DITTMER, - Augusta, Wis, 

Ae ale ahs ahs ae ae a a ae a a a 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Wisconsin Basswood Sections 


And Prompt Shipments 


Is what we are making for our customers. > 
— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES — >} 
We carry a fullline of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. N 
THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., [arshfield, Wis. 


y, VAVTATAYVAN, VATA 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


bi y EXCHELS 
Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sagging, No Loss. 
Twenty-seven Years of Experience. We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
t all 
Beeswax Wanted times... 
— 
DUR 


| s.Californi 


The Pacific patil eee be Press has been a house- 


hold word throughout California for 35 years. 
It is authority on all matters regarding the 
soil or products of California. Weekly, illus- 
trated: Edited by practical specialists. Two 
Dollars per year. Send for sample copy. 


Pacific Rural Press, 


330 Market Street, San FRANcISCO, CALIF. 


SOAtf Please mention the Kee Journal. 





F and P.O. ot 
65c for 12 Names f2"sarmere and se. 
stamps taken—we will send for 2 ‘are the Farmer 8 


Call—reg. sub. price 40c a year. 
years old, 1200 pages © oar, Sam 


C.is a wkly., 25 
pie free. 
AKMER’S CALL, Quincy, Ll. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








TheFresh Air incubator 


Presh Air applied to Artificial Incubation 
in o new and effective way, making possible 
higher per cent hatches, brighter, healthier 
stronger chicks 


5 FREE BOOKLETS ON ARTI- 
FICIAL POULTRY PRODUCTION 
let—The Standard Incubetor. 2nd—An 
Incubator for Beginners. 3r4d—Universal 
Hover and Colony Brooders. 4th—Feeding 
Chicks. Sth—What Users are Doing. 


A PIANO BOX WILL DO 


Put the Universes! Hover into it and 
make your own brooder. The Uni- 
versal Hover may be attached to 
any size or form of Colony house, 
mushroom house, — portable 
building or plane box and make 
about as good a Saas as money | 








qome is en our mail list 








Prairie State incubator Co., 96) Main St., Homer City, Pa. 
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already gathering honey. 
bees have occasional flights. 
Supplies were ordered and made up. 


_ March sees ‘bee-activity in practically every portion of the United States. 
In the middle South the buds are swelling and pollen coming in. 

EVERYWHERE bee-keepers are getting ready for the harvest. 
It does not pay to delay another day. 








In the extreme South bees are 
In the North the 

It is high time 
Very soon our early-order discounts 


will be discontinued. And, too, if you are not ready for your bees it is ten to one you will lose bees and honey— 


money. Cha 


March Discount is 2 Percent 


Now is the time. 
keepers. 
named below. 


line, can mail a letter to one of these agents and it will be received within 24 hours. 


The Root system of Branch Houses and Agencies are the most apparent value to bee 
Nine out of ten bee-keepers in the United States are within 200 miles of some one of the Root agencies 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred bee-keepers east of the Missouri and north of Mason“and Dixon’s 


When you consider the 


many other dealers handling Root’s Goods the average bee-keeper is doubtless within a hundred-mile circle of one 


of them. Just think of the saving of freight and time this means to YOU. 


Make Out That Order To-Day 





Alsbome 
*Wetumpka.. .. J. M. Jenkins 
Guaate 
TOTORU. ....: ccccecccsercclne Gainmor & Co. 
Calitornia 
CH PGRARs 60060 000496000 Madary Planing Mill 


*Los Angeles.. -California National 
Honey Producers’ Association 


Colorado 
Denver....... The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Cr. 
Fruita...... Fruita bruit and Procuce Ass'n 

District of Columbia 
Washington.............. The A. I. Root Co. 

Georgia 

Savannah.. .-Howkins & Rush 
124 ‘Liberty St. 

Illinois 

Chicago ... . The A. I, Root Co. 
144 East Erie Street. 

Indiana 
Indianapolis............... Walter S. Pounder 
EES i000 anddadanseuid Vickery Bros. 

lowa 


Des Moines .............Joseph Nysewander 


Catalog will be sent by Return Mail. 


Kansas 
DI 6555.00 cc bbe entaes saben Carl F. Buck 
Mississippi 
Brazelia .................George A. Hummer 
Massachusetts 
Boston...... H. H. Jepson. 182 Friend Street 
RpPOMOVING 2» «cn. e00cse000 W. W. Cary & Son 
Maine 
Mechanic Falls.......... The A. I. Root Co. 
Maryland 
Baltimore........... Rawlins Implement Co. 
Michigan 
Bell Branch ..............M. H. Hunt & Son 
SUIEE oceneuctaricasccéhe George E. Hiltoa 
Minnesota 
B43.) Ree The A. I. Root Co. 


1024 Mississippi Street. 


Missouri 
High Hill..... Jno ae & Son Supply Co. 
Bytingtete - Seen  ~ Seed Co. 
St. Louis. . -Blanke & Hauk 
New Mexico 
CRORE viva cc. Kaien ssnsseat Edward Scoggin 








New York 
Syracuse . -sseeeee. The A, I. Root Co. 
New York City. lala Salt orn tesa The A. I. Root Co. 
44 Vesey Street. 
Ohio 
Columbus Grove ........ McAdams Seed Co. 
EE Griggs Bros., 521 Montes St. 
IEDs b-005 sdb ereursusss osed E. W of Pierce 
Cincinnati . .C. H. W. Weber 
2146 Central Avenue 
Oregon 
a ee, SL Portland Seed Co. 
Pennsylvania 
er epee e Prothero & Arnold 
Philadelphia............. The A. I. Root Co. 
10 Vine Street 
Williamsport.. . E. E. Pressler 
633 Lycoming Street 
Texas 
ee Pre Texas Seed and Floral Co. 
i PED oo sendmenad “= ae rwein 
MPN bank b Pkaeies 060% bdanee my ae 
Utah 
OeOGe 6.0060 2.dene08 The Superior Honey Co. 
Virginia 
Spottswood................... W. E. Tribbett 


*These dealers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 
We have also some 500 local dealers in all parts of the country. 
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Propolized Quilts for Smoker-Fuel 


On page 137 was given a clipping from the British Bee 
Journal recommending the use of old bee-quilts as a good 
thing to subdue bees of unusual viciousness. In a iater 
number of the same journal, ‘‘J.G.’’ reports a case in 
which he used this article to subdue the bees, and the more 
he smoked them the more it seemed to infuriate them ; and 
finally he had to beat an inglorious retreat from the en- 
raged little creatures. 





Will Very Young Bees Work Afield? 


It is well known that division of labor prevails in the 
economy of the bee-hive, and it is pretty generally under- 
stood that in the normal course of affairs in the busy season 
a young bee performs household duties until something like 
16 days old, and for the remaining 26 days of its life it isa 
‘* field hand.”’ It is also well understood that there are ex- 
ceptions to the first part of this rule. When, after the win- 
ter’s nap, the queen first begins to lay eggs, and, indeed, 
during the first 3 weeks of her laying, there is not a bee in 
the hive under 16 days old. Not only are allthe workers 
more than 16 days old, but the youngest one has already 
lived somewhere from 2to5 months. And yet, with noth- 
ing but these old bees in the hive, there seems to be no 
trouble in having the eggs and brood properly cared for. 

Tothis it may be replled that although these bees may 
have come into existence months before doing duty as 
nurse-bees, yet that existence has been so nearly in a dor- 
mant condition that they are to allintents and purposes 
still young bees—a view further substantiated by the fact 
that their span of life at this time of year covers months 
as against weeks of the busy season. The question is not 
whether a worker can act asa nurse after it has spent more 
than 16 days in a dormant condition, but whether it is still 
fit as a nurse after having already faithfully served its full 
16 days at the business. 

To this comes the reply that the fact has been estab- 
lished, and may again be established, in the following man- 
ner: Quietly remove from its stand a hive containing a 
full colony at a time of day when no bees are at play, or 
early in the morning before any bees have left the hive, 
and set it some distance away upon a new stand. Upon the 








old stand place a hive of combs containing a little honey 
but no brood. As soon as the bees from the old hive, upon 
returning from the fields, begin to assemble at the new 
hive upon the old stand, take the queen from the old hive 
and put itinto the new. There will be in this hive no bees 
except fielders, and yet the queen will lay and brood will be 
reared in a normal manner. That seems to prove conclu- 
sively that although under normal conditions a worker does 
only field-work after passing the age of ‘‘ sweet sixteen,’’ 
yet when necessity arises it may again turn to housework. 

It would seem not altogether unnatural to believe that 
if, when the necessity arises, a bee past the usual nursing 
age may again take up that duty, a very young bee might 
in its turn, conditions demanding it, turn to field-work. 
What about that? On page 139, L. Stachelhausen cites so 
good an authority as Baron Berlepsch to prove that bees 
not more than 11 days old are not competent to gather 
honey and pollen, saying : 


‘** Another experiment proves that the bees of a colony, 
in which no actual field-bees are present, and no brood were 
to be fed, when 11 days old could not gather any pollen or 
honey, and were in a starving condition when the experi- 
ments were ceased to save the bees. Baron Berlepsch con- 
cludes from this that the beescan’t become field-bees earlier 
than at the regular age, even under the most pressing con- 
ditions.’ 

But now comes this note from Dr. C. C. Miller on this 
subject : 

That’s a very pretty fight between Messrs. Getaz and 
Stachelhausen. Both men are able and candid, and I hope 
they may continue sparring until we have some additional 
light upon the very important matter of the cause and pre- 
vention of swarming. But Iam constrained to say that one 
of the foundation stones upon which Mr. Stachelhausen 
builds is not as reliable as it might be. He quotes an ex- 
periment of Berlepsch, as proving that bees under 11 days 
old will starve rather than do field-work. 


Some years ago, upon receiving an imported queen, I 
put her in a hive with several frames of ripe brood, being 
very careful that not a single bee was allowed to remain on 
the combs. The hive was closed bee-tight, and not opened 
until 5 days had expired Not long after the entrance was 
opened bees were seen returning to the hive with loads of 
pollen. They could not have been more than 5 days old, 
and their appearance did not belie theirage. It would not 
be difficult for Mr. Stachelhausen to repeat the experiment. 
I think others have had a like experience. 

C. C. MILLER. 


‘“‘When doctors differ,’’ etc. It is at least a supposable 


thing that there were some special conditions in the experi- 
ment of Berlepsch of such nature that no field-work would 
have been done, even if bees much beyond the requisite 16 
days of age had been present; and,in any case, if there 
was no mistake in Dr. Miller’s experiment, the fact that he 
had seen bees not more than 5 days old go afield would 
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hardly be nullified by the fact that one, or several others, had 
not seen a like occurrence. All the same, it would be a 
good thing to have the testimony of others upon this mooted 
point. 





Reading One or More Bee-Papers 


D. M. Macdonald, the very intelligent Scotch contribu- 
tor to the British Bee Journal, quotes W. L.. Coggshall as 
saying: 

‘I can not afford not to takeall the bee-papers pub- 


lished in the United States, and, moreover, I can not afford 
not to scan every page after they come to hand.”’ 


And then adds: 


‘‘T read a round dozen, and rarely missa single para- 
graph of any one of them. In every issue I get new matter 
well worth the price of the paper. My opinion is that no 
investment in bee-keeping pays better than the money 
spent in bee-literature. Several good text-books are indis- 
pensable, and two or more bee-papers are equally so.”’ 





> 


Wiscellaneous 


Views + Stems 
ae 


The Na:ioal Association is doing business right 
along. General Manager France says $275 in dues have 
been received since Nov. 1, 1905, $104 of it being at $1.00 
per member. He also says many letters received lately re- 
port bees wintering nicely. 

A. Y. Baldwin, of De Kalb, IIl., one of the oldest read- 
ers of the American Bee Journal, died Feb. 20, 1906, with 
pneumonia, after about 10 days’ illness. He was one of this 
Journal’s best friends, sending in one or more new sub- 
scribers every. year. He was born in Oneida Co., N. Y., 
Sept. 29, 1831. 














The Officers of the Colorado Association, elected at 
their meeting in January, are as follows: President, W. 
P. Collins, of Boulder; Vice-President, F. Rauchfuss, of 
Denver; Secretary, G. Tomlin, of Ft. Collins; Treasurer, 
Mrs. R. A. Rhodes, of Platteville; and member of Execu- 
tive Committee, Oliver Foster, of Boulder. 

A Bee-Keeper’s House Burned.—D. E. Barker, of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., was building a fine new house, and 
on Feb. 9, at 6 a.m., it caught fire from the flue, and was 
burned. All of his furnishings, and some of his bees, were 
also burned. There was no insurance, and he is unable to 
rebuild. Besides all the foregoing, Mr. Barker has been 
sick nearly all winter, so not ableto do much. Surely he 
has been unfortunate. ‘‘ No insurance”’ should serve asa 
warning toall. See toit that your property is properly in- 
sured mow. 


The Home and Apiary of C. H. Harlan are pictured 
on the first page. When sending the photographs, Mr. 
Harlan wrote as follows: 


The picture of my apiary was taken from the north end 
of the porch of the dwelling-house. The bee-hives are fac- 
ing the south. The end of the house shown in the picture 
of the apiary is the bee-house. My bees are north and west 
of this house, which has 2 full-size windows—onein the 
end and one in the side close to the northwest corner. 
These windows are putin horizontally, or right opposite to 
what they are in a dwelling-house. I have a work-table in 
this corner of the building, and by having the windows as 
I have mentioned, I have a full view of the whole bee-yard 
without leaving the work-table. 

As to the residence and other buildings, I can truthfully 
say that it is a home the bees built. C. H. HARLAN. 





Leroy Highbarger, of Leaf River, Ill., is one of the 
older readers of the American Bee Journal. For several 
years he has been in ill health. On May 15, 1905, he was 
stricken with paralysis, and lost the use of his left arm; it 
also affected his sight, so that hecan not see to read, but he 
can get around with the use of acane, and says he hasa 
good appetite. He would like to see all of his old friends 
again. Through his affliction he has not been able to at- 
tend to his bees, and reports a very light crop of honey for 
the last season. Surely, all of us will sympathize with Mr. 
Highbarger in his affiiction, and hope that he may entirely 
recover. 


Death of G. Kandratieff.—L’Apicoltore, of Milan, 
Italy, announces the death of the eminent Russian apiarist, 
Mr. G. Kandratieff, who is known to the readers of the 
American Bee Journal as the translator of the Langstroth- 
Dadant book, “‘ The Hive and Honey-Bee,” into the Russian 





G. KANDRATIEFF. 


language. It was through his efforts that progressive api- 
culture was brought to the notice of Russian bee-keepers. 
He was 72 years old, and was manager of the Theatre- 
Marie, in St. Petersburg. We published a biographical 
sketch of Mr. K. on page 260 of the American Bee Journal 
for 1901. 


The Northern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its next annual meeting at Kalkaska, Mich., 
Wednesday and Thursday, April 5 and 6, 1906. Generous 
prizes are offered for certain exhibits. W. Z. Hutchinson, 
E. D. Townsend and Geo. H. Kirkpatrick, the President, 
will read papers. Special hotel rates are given by the 
Manning House. Send to the Secretary, Ira D. Bartlett, 
East Jordan, Mich., for a copy of the announcement, list of 
prizes offered, etc. Then attend the convention if you pos- 
sibly can do so. 








Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
a bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 pages, which is just what 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 
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Beeswax—Its Origin, Composition, Etc. 


BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 





OR a long time it was thought that the bees were 

gathering the wax on the plants; in fact, the pollen 

was taken to be the crude wax thus gathered. Later 
on it was discovered that the wax is produced by the bees 
in a way similar to that by which a cow produces milk. 
It comes out of their bodies under the rings of the abdo- 
men at eight different places, four on each side. It is then 
of a pearly white color, and in the shape of flat pellets 
These pellets are taken up and put together in building 
the combs. 

When new the comb is nearly white, but to me it 
seems to be not quite as white as the pellets of wax with 
which it has been made. It seems to me more yellow. 
Evidently some of the bees’ saliva and other mouth excre- 
tions must get more or less mixed with the wax, and per- 
haps contribute toward giving it the yellow tinge. The 
mixture of saliva may also explain why the moth-worms 
can live and grow on wax alone, or rather the combs. It 
is impossible for any animal—insect or worm—to grow 
without what is termed “nitrogenous substances.” Now 
the wax is not a nitrogenous substance, but the saliva of 


_the bees, or the product of some of the mouth-glands, is 


So, if any is mixed with the wax forming the combs, there 
would be some nitrogenous matter for the use and growth 
of Mr. Moth-worm. 


It has been frequently noted that a sheet of comb 
foundation is tough and leathery compared with the nat 
ural comb built by the bees. This is chiefly due to the 
compactness of the foundation, caused by the pressure of 
the rolls, or, worse yet, the Weed machines. The lightness 
of the natural comb may possibly be due partly to a mix- 
ture of the saliva. In analyzing the wax, the comb is 
always melted, and the bees’ saliva, if there is any, goes off 
in the water. It would be well to investigate again in 
some way to retain and study the saliva, or whatever mix- 
ture, if any, may be with the wax. 


CoLor oF WAx 


The color of the wax has not been fully investigated. 
The pellets of wax fresh from the abdomen are certainly 
white, or very nearly white. The freshly built comb is 
certainly a little more yellow, or at least it seems so to me. 
Later on it becomes dark yellow, then brown, and finally 
so dark as to be practically black. What are the 
of this darkening? 

One is unquestionably the rearing of brood. Every 
bee-keeper has seen new combs that were yet very light 
in color except where some brood had been reared. There 
the comb had already assumed a pretty dark-brown color, 
due to the excrement left by the hatching brood 


causes 


But even where no brood has been reared, the comb 
will eventually assume that dark-brown color, but of course 
much more slowly. I am at a loss to account for it. None 
of the text-books and papers that I have examined give 
any clue to it except, of course, what concerns the bro: 


d 

Every one knows that the common flies, when running 
over the glass of the windows or pictures, leave small, 
round, dark specks. What every one does not know is 
that these specks are made by their feet. These are pro 
vided with a kind of sponge that secretes a sort of glue. 
That glue enables them to stick to any surface on which 
they walk, even on the ceiling of a room. If the reader 
will turn to his text-books, he will find that the feet of 
the bees are provided with the same kind of arrangement. 
And I suppose that the sticky substance that enables them 
to walk anywhere is one of the causes of the darkening 
of the combs. Not only the combs, but the exposed wood 
on which they walk, walls of hive, frames, sections, etc., 
and especially the entrances of the hives. These become, 
in course of time, as dark as any comb. Yet that does not 
fully explain all the particularities. 





Wax PREPARATION. 


To prepare the wax, the combs are usually melted 
with some water; the wax rises to the top, and most of 
the impurities, brood-cocoons and brood-excrements, also 
rise to the top. Usually a layer of pure wax is found first, 
then a layer of impurities mixed with wax, then some 
impurities in the water, and finally pure water strongly 
colored by the combs, if they are old and dark. In that 
last case the wax will also be very dark 

Cheshire says that water containing lime or other 
alkaline substances damage the wax. Some European 
writers claim that water containing iron will color the 
wax. In either case, the trouble could be avoided by add 
ing a little sulphuric acid—one teaspoonful for a gallon 
of water would be sufficient for the worst cases 

The trouble comes when an attempt is made to sepa 
rate the wax from the impurities that are below the layer 
of pure wax. With very old combs, or combs containing 
pollen, dead brood, etc., there is no layer of pure wax 
the whole top is a mixture of wax and impurities. It is 
claimed that the press alone can separate the wax from 
the impurities—the slumgum, as they are called. I have 
not had sufficient experience with the press to be positive 
in my assertions, but I do not think that the wax can all 
be pressed out of the pores of the slumgum, unless water 
is made to take its place. And if such is really the case, it 
is better to dispense with the press altogether. 

Several processes and apparatus to extract the wax 
from the slumgum with the aid of boiling water have been 
described. I described one in this paper a few years ago 
I have since made a change in it. The cheapest is to use 
a wash-boiler, with a partition of fine wire-cloth placed at 
five or six inches from one end. The combs to melt and 
the water are put into the large compartment. Of course 
the water goes also into the other through the wire-cloth 
So does the melted wax. In fact, this small compartment 
is for the purpose of dipping out the wax without being 
bothered by the slumgum. As the large compartment is 
open, the slumgum can easily be stirred, punched and 
mashed, until every particle of wax is out. 

It is best to have the fire rather low until the wax is 
all melted and dipped out. That is, as much as possible, 
for it takes quite a boiling to get it all. The reason for 
it is because the wax just melted is of a much brighter 
color, not being yet tainted by the excrements of the 
brood and other coloring substances that may be in the 
combs. In fact, these coloring substances are first dis 
solved by the water and then absorbed from the water by 
the wax. For that reason the wax should be dipped out 
as fast as it melts. While the first dipped is quite bright, 
the last may be almost black through long contact with the 
water. 

As much salt as the water can dissolve should be 
added to it. It helps the separation of the wax consid- 
erably, partly by raising the heat to the boiling point, 
partly by increasing the density of the water, and, there- 
fore, the tendency of the wax to rise above it. The wash- 
boiler, or any vessel in which the operation is done, should 
be tinned. Galvanized iron and copper may give the wax 
a kind of green color. 


REFINING Wax 


The wax thus prepared is often too dark for commer- 
cial purposes, or for surplus comb foundation But it can 
be brought to a bright color by treating it with sulphuric 
acid. The best way to do it on a small scale is to melt 
the wax with about the same quantity of water in a tin 
vessel. A tin bucket will do. It should not be quite full, 
as there will be some foaming. When the water is boil- 
ing, or nearly so, and the wax quite warm, the vessel is 
taken from the fire. The acid is then poured in very 
slowly, the wax being stirred well all the time. As the 
acid does not act at once, it is well, when a spoonful or 
so has been poured in, to wait a minute or two before 
pouring more. The action of the acid causes a foaming, 
and if it was poured in too fast the wax might run over 
Be sure not to drop any acid on your hands or clothes, 
and to pour it in the mixture very slowly, otherwise there 
will be serious trouble 

Keep stirring the wax all the time. When the foam 
is white, and the wax under appears of an orange color, 
the operation is done. The vessel is put back on the fire; 
the wax. or rather the water, brought to a boil, and then 
the vessel is taken out and left to cool. The slower it 
cools the better. I usually put it on several thicknesses 


of old newspapers; put over and around quite a number; 
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tie them with a string so that no portion of the vessel is 
exposed, and when thus fixed the wax does not get com- 
pletely cold in less than 36 hours. 


CoMPOSITION OF WAX 


Just now the question of adulteration threatens to 
become very serious, and the tests that can be used to de- 
tect the adulterating substances may well be examined. 
Unfortunately the determination of the purity of a sample 
of beeswax is quite difficult, nearly as much so as that of 
honey adulterated with glucose. 
wax is not, as generally supposed, 
substance, but a mixture of three different ones, 


To begin with, the 
a single 


which do not respond alike to the tests that may be 
applied. 
The first one is the cerine, sometimes called cerotic 


acid. It dissolves easily in boiling alcohol, and melts at 
172 degrees Fahrenheit. It crystallizes from its dissolu- 
tion in delicate needles. 

The second is the myricine. This dissolves in boiling 
alcohol with much difficulty; it takes at least 200 times its 
weight of alcohol and a prolonged boiling. Boiled with a 
potash lye, it is transformed into a kind of soap. It melts 
at 127 degrees. It is of a greyish white color, and does 
not crystallize. 

The third substance is the ceroleine. It is quite soft, 
very soluble in alcohol, and melts at about 60 degrees. 
There is only 4 or 5 per cent of it in the wax. 

One of the text-books I have before me gives the 
proportion of cerine in the wax at 14% per cent, and an- 
other at 22 per cent. A third one merely states that the 
proportion is quite variable. 

While the myricine is easily transformed into a soap, 
the other two substances are transformed only with a very 
strong lye in large qu intities and with a prolonged boiling. 
Eventually the whole wax is transformed into a soap, or 
rather a mixture of several kinds of soap. These differ 
from the soaps formed with vegetable oils and animal 
fats, in that they do not contain any glycerine. 

It has been said that this transformation of the wax 
into soap might be used to detect the presence of any 
mineral wax or other similar substance mixed with the 
wax. I doubt it. I have not before me enough informa- 
tion to decide the question, but a strong, boiling potash 
lye will decompose almost anything in that line. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
od 
5—Dadant Methods of Honey-Production 


BY C, P. DADANT. 


WISH to digress a little from the task of describine our 

methods, to speak to you on two subjects which I have 

seen discussed lately, and on which I cannot agree with 
some other apiarists. 

The first of these subjects is the age of combs. 
been held by some bee-keepers that the old-time bee-masters 
were right when they practiced the changing of the combs 
every few years; that worker-combs 10 or 15 years old are 
altogether too old for any use; that the queen will not lay 
eggs in such combs, and that if she does, the worker-bees 
hatched in them will be dwarfed in size and unable to perform 
their duties. 

We have combs in our apiary which \ ere old combs when 
I was a boy, and which are good yet. I do not mean to say 
by this that all combs may be kept until they are 40 years old, 
and that they will prove as good then as when new: but I 
insist that many worker-combs are as good when they are 
20 to 30 years old as when first built, and in some cases 
better, because when they have some age they are tougher, 
and consequently better able to stand the strain of hot summer 
days. 

The greatest damage to worker-combs is done by the 
soiling of them by drones, or by the travel of workers, so 
that those combs, or part of combs, which are nearest the 
entrance will be most likely to become unfit for use in the 
course of 25 or 30 years. 

As I said before, we have some in use which were old 
when I was yet a boy. Some 5 or 6 years ago we had had 
such a succession of bad seasons that I began to wonder 
whether we were not overdoing the old-comb business, for I 
must tell you that we have never destroyed an old worker- 
comb until it was plain and evident that the queen would 
refuse to lay eggs in it. I had about come to the conclusion 


It has 








that we must change the combs in some of our hives, because 
these combs were altogether too old. 

Just then came the season of 1903. Every one of those 
colonies that had good laying queens, in hives which had stood 
so long that the hive-body had to be replaced with a new 
box—every one of those colonies filled from 2 to 5 supers 
twice during the season. There was not a bit of difference in 
results between those colonies in combs the most of which 
were 30 years old, and the colonies on combs 3 to 4 years old. 
So much for old combs in a good colony during a good 
season. 

The other question is that of shade. I notice in another 
bee-paper, that Mr. Alexander, of New York, thinks that 
shade is injurious to the bees, and that colonies that are in 
the shade yield less than those which are in the open. I must 
say that we have part of an apiary which is shaded rather to 
excess, and I had wondered whether we were not at fault in 
letting such a thick growth of trees and shrubbery surround 
our bees. The season of 1903 settled this point also, for the 
colonies that were in the thickest shade yielded just as much 
as the others—a tremendous crop. 

There is perhaps one item to consider in the shade around 
an apiary. If the shade is low down, and very dense, so that 
the rays of the early summer sun are entirely intercepted, 
there may be a short delay in the awakening of the bees, and 
they may lose a little time in the early morning hours by the 
existence of this thick shade which delays the arrival of day- 
light. But if the shade is overhead, and the morning sun’s 
rays are not altogether intercepted, there is no loss in the 
existence of that shade. I do not know but that even a slight 
delay to the bees may be beneficial, for it will prevent them 
from starting out when the weather is still cool. With a very 
early start, some of the bees may find themselves chilled, and 
may perish or become so numbed that they are compelled to 
alight and remain inactive until the sun warms them. So, 
after all, even a little delay may be beneficial. 

There are some advantages to shade which certainly help 
make up for the possible disadvantage. There is less suffer- 
ing from the heat of the sun during the hot part of the day, 
the bees are less likely to hang out, and the hive is less likely 
to become warped or to check under the sun’s rays. 

Climate has some influence on these points. In a very hot 
climate, such as that of the Mississippi valley, where *the sun 
is powerful and the nights exceedingly warm in summer, 
shade is beneficial, without a doubt. In more temperate climes, 
where the cornstalk is not known to grow up 2 inches in a 


single night, as it often does in Illinois hot nights, the useful- 
ness of shade-trees may be less advantageous. 
Hamilton, IL 
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Conducted by Mor.ey Pettit, Villa Nova, Ont. 








**Whipped Honey ’’ 


A returned missionary from Turkey, now resident in 
Massachusetts, writes asking where candied honey can be 
obtained. In Turkey it is beaten while candying, and is 
sold as ‘‘ Whipped Honey.”’ 


De 


A Pure Seed Special Train 


Tremendous is the interest taken in agriculture by the 
Canadian Government. Witness the following clipping 
from the Farming World and Canadian Farm and Home: 


Tue Purr Seep SPECIAL. 


Great interest is being taken in the Westin the ‘‘ Seed Special ’’ 
train now Jgurneying through the West in the interest of clean seed 
and the eradication of weeds. The train consists of two auditorium 
cars and a living car for sleeping and dining accommodation for the 
lecturers. In addition, the private car of the freight department of 


the C. P. R., for the accommodation of railway officials who will dis- 
cuss with the farmers present any matters of mutual interest. The 
train will remain one hour at the stations previously announced by a 
schedule. 

A score of lecturers, including Dr. Fletcher, Ottawa; G. H. Clark, 
Prof. Black, Winnipeg; Angus McKay, Indian 


Seed Commissioner ; 
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Head; 8. A. Bedford, Brandon; James Murray and W. C. Mclilican. 
of the Dominion Seed Division, and Mr. John A. Mooney, Valley 
River, Man., will address the farmers at the various stops. Samples 
of all kinds of grain grown in the Northwest, samples from unclean 
or inferior seed, and samples from weed-invested crops, are shown. 
The movement has the co-operation and support of every agricultural 
organization in the West, including the various provincial depart- 
ments of agriculture. 
a 


Dead Bees on the Alighting-Board—Ripening Honey 


The appearance of numerous bees on the alighting- 
board at this time of the year need not be the signal for 
alarm respecting the condition of the colony. The ordinary 
mortality of an average colony will at times block the en- 
trance of a hive,an accumulation of as many as two or 
three handfuls of dead bees being found on the floor-board. 
During cold weather these bees fall tothe floor inside the 
hive, where they are not visible to the bee-keeper, and while 
the cold spell lasts are of little harm, as the colony is inac- 
tive; but if the temperature is such as to enable the bees to 
leave the cluster, they will do their best to rid the hive of 
them, which accounts for their consequent appearance on 
the alighting-board in such apparently appalling numbers. 
Instead, however, of being a sign of unhealthfulness or dis- 
ease in a colony, this may be taken as quite a reverse indi- 
cation, for the strongest and most active colonies will have 
the board more thickly covered with such refuse.—E. W., in 
Journal of Horticulture and Home Farmer. 


Speaking of the ripening of honey by the bees, “‘ EF. 
W.”’ says, ‘‘It is possible that the bees assist in reducing 
the moisture by extracting the watery portion of the honey 
for brood-rearing and for their own use.”’ 

Is there anything in this? I have never seen or heard 
the idea brought out before. 


a eee 


Wintering Bees—Wrong Conclusions 


Experiments amounting to nothing when the observer 
fails to draw logical conclusions from the results. Ida M. 
Stephen, in The Epitomist, copied in the Montreal Wit- 
ness, has this to say about wintering bees : 


EXPENSIVE CARELESSNESS. 


When the winter sets in freezing cold and you wrap up the bee- 
hives with old quilts, comforts, etc., don’t forget to take them off 
when the weather moderates. More damage is done by covering bees 
up too warmly than by not covering at all. A friend of mine did this 
last winter—piled much stuff about his bees, and forgot to take it off 
when a warm day or two setin. Consequence was, the bees gota 
good sweating out, and water ran everywhere in the hive, the honey 
came uncapped, the bees were all stuck up and helpless, a big breeze 
set in and froze up the water in the hive, bees and all. 


The conditions may be truly observed so tar as they are 
observed, but the conclusions are wild. At least it is news 
to me that bees ever ‘‘ sweat.” The probable explanation 
is the ventilation was mi/, the entrance probably closed, the 
hive ran with moisture from the breath of the bees; they 
died from dampness and poor ventilation—not warmth. 
Incidentally the dampness caused the honey to swell, burst 
the cappings, and run down over the combs and poor, 
smothered bees. 


I  — 


Winter Bee-Repository Above Ground 


My “‘ bee-cellar’’ above ground was a small frame of 
4x4 inch scantling about 14x18 feet. I first boarded up out- 
side and inside which left a 4-inch space in the wall. Then 
I put up 2x4 inch studding outside and inside, and boarded 
it up, using matched siding outside. Then I filled the in- 
side and outside spaces with sawdust, giving two 4-inch 
walls of sawdust with a 4-inch air-space between. The floor 
overhead is covered with 4 inches of sawdust. 


I then put a lean-to on the south side, 8 feet wide with a 
4-inch wall filled with sawdust, and sawdust overhead. The 
door is open between it and the main part most of the time. 
The whole has a double floor of lumber. I have about 64 
hives in the lean-to, R. LowkEy. 


nnn ee 
The Maritime Farmer, published in New Brunswick, 


has an Apiary Department conducted by E. L. Colpitts, 
Petitcodiac, N. B. 





‘she Premiums we offer are all well worth working for. 
Look at them in this copy of the American Bee Journal. 
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“Glucose and Its Uses—The Honest Label”’ 








The reading of an article in the January number of 
The Delineator will very likely cause some to ask, “Is it 
possible that money from the overflowing coffers of the 
glucose interest has been used to secure the insertion of an 
article making a special plea for glucose in this ingeniously 
covert manner ?’’ The high character of the publication 
forbids any such belief; and yet if space had been bought 
for the advancement of the glucose interest it could hardly 
have been used to better effect. Itis the women of the 
land who decide mainly what shall come upon the table ; it 
is a woman who writes the article, and it is published in a 
woman’s journal of highest standing and widest circulation. 

It is one of a serious of articles under the general head- 
ing, ‘‘ Safe Foods and How to Get Them,”’ the sub-head of 
this special article of more than three pages, by Mary Hin- 
man Abel,being ‘‘Glucose and Its Uses—The Honest Label.”’ 
It is a well written article, making the general reader likely 
to say, ‘‘ Here is the whole truth about glucose, the decep- 
tion used in its vending told in the most frank and uncom- 
promising manner, and yet when all is told it is not such a 
bad thing as I had supposed.’’ And yet if Mrs. Abel had 
been a little less superficial in her investigations the con- 
clusion of the whole matter could hardly have been as it 
now stands. 

Throughout the article are items pro and con, ingenu- 
ously, let us say, rather than ingeniously, intermingled, a 
few of which may be quoted, confining the quotations to 
those of special interest to the sisters who are engaged in 
bee-keeping : 


There is no fairer row on the grocer’s shelves than that which ex- 
hibits glass bottles of extracted honey, table syrups and transparent 
jellies. But doubt seems to hover over this ly array, as you learn 
from the grocer himself when he finds that you really want to know 
the truth. Here isa 14-ounce bottle of maple syrup, price 40 cents. 
It is ‘‘ undoubtedly genuine,” he tells us, and we wonder if sucha 
high price must really be paid for the surety. Here is a bottle of the 
same size for 25 cents, still a good price, but the dealer is not sure 
that the label is a truthful one, although bright-colored maple leaves 
surround the name, and it is a *‘ good seller.”” On a can of table syrup 
is a picture of a cane-field, and if you look closely you will see in the 
thick underbrush the mysterious word ‘‘Compound.”’ And here is 
one instance of the truthful label from a State with strict laws. It 
reads, ‘‘ 80 percent corn syrup, 20 percent sugar-cane.”’ 

Half a million tons of this substitute for sugar are manufactured 
in this country every year, but you would hardly find it sold as glu- 
cose, unless, perhaps, by the apothecary. I once succeeded in buying 
some glucose at a candy-kitchen. The proprietor seemed displeased 
that I should know it wasin his possession, and evidently feared that 
his use of it would be condemned. 

In the glucose factories of the United States 35,000,000 bushels of 
corn are used, and the output, as estimated by Rolfe & Dufren a few 
years ago, amounted to a thousand million pounds. Fifteen to 20 per- 
cent is exported, about as much is used by brewers as a substitute for 
barley malt, and the remainder finds a ready market with the canners, 
the confectioners and the mixers of table syrups, molasses and ex- 
tracted honey. 

Next to maple syrup, the dainty, most popular with our national 
breakfast cake is honey. And we buy honey inthe comb when we 
would much prefer to buy extracted, because we feel that man’s in- 
genuity in making substitutions is here baffled. The making of those 
wonderful cells has never been achieved by man, norcan he work as 
cheaply as the busy bee, which never strikes—except in self-defense— 
and never takes a holiday. Nor can this intelligent insect be induced 
to eat glucose, though thousands of dollars have been spent on the 
experiment. But extracted honey! That is anotherstory. Regard- 
ing the adulteration of extracted honey, the truth seems to be as sen- 
sational as any one could wish. 

There are a few firms that sell an undoubtedly pure honey. But 
here, as with maple sugar, we have a high flavor that will ‘‘carry’’a 
large admixture of what is comparatively tasteless. The temptation 
to mix glucose with honey is great, and it is not resisted. With glu- 
cose at 1 or 2 cents a pound. and pure liquid honey at 7 and 8 cents, as 
quoted a few years ago by Mr. George W. York, editor of the American 
Bee Journal, the reason is evident. Mr. York says that he himself 
can tell by the taste an admixture of 25 percent glucose, but most of 
us would be easily deceived by 50 percent. Even as high as 80 or 90 
percent glucose is used in these mixtures. 


Quite an arraignment, is it not? Think of a billion 
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pounds of glucose consumed in a year, 12% pounds forevery 
man, woman and child; more than a pound a weekin the 
average family of 5 members, and yet all of it masquerad- 
ing under some other than its true name! Should an hon- 
est product act in that skulking manner ? 

But Jet us have some further quotations from the same 
article, and let us not fail to notice the conspicuous side- 
heads : 

‘*GLucosE HARMLESS ’’—‘* GLUCOSE A BLESSING.” 


Is it, then, a dangerous or poisonous food? It is, on the con- 
trary, perfectly harmless. It belongs to the sugar family; it is a true 
food like sugar and starch, and of about the same nutritive value. In 
1886, some 10 years after the establishment of the industry in this 
country, a committee of eminent scientific men, membersof the Na- 
tional Academy of Science, made to the United States Government a 
report on the process of manufacture. They reported that glucose 
contained no injurious substances. ‘‘ That, though having at best 
only about two-thirds the sweetening power of cane-sugar, yet starch- 
sugar is in no way inferior to cane-sugar in healthfulness, there being 
no evidence before the committee that maize starch-sugar, either in its 
pormal condition or fermented, has any deleterious effect on the sys- 
tem even when taken in large quantities.’”’ That this report is also 
true of present conditions we find by reference to any modern treatise 
on hygiene 

Before the Senate committee three years ago it was asserted that 
‘*the great concern in Chicago that controls its manufacture is con- 
ducted on scientific principles, and its goods are perfectly healthful 
and clean.’’ 

The fact is that glucose is a partially digested starch, the dilute 
acid effecting the same change in it as do certain ferments in our own 
digestive tract. Our meal may be of potato and bread, but the very 
action of the saliva on the starch of these foods begins to turn it into 
this kind of sugar even before the food is swallowed. 

Very recently the tendency to call these syrups by their right 
name—‘‘ corn syrup’’—is very marked. Sold at a low price. and un- 
der an honest name, this new product is a blessing. To quote the 
advertisement, it is ‘‘ the great spread for daily bread.” 

Cane syrup and molasses sell for 60 cents a gallon, corn syrup for 
30 cents or less. An addition to our list of cheap and wholesome 
condiments is always to be welcomed. The exclusive grocer who 
‘* will have nothing to do with it’’ can be likened to a dry goods mer- 
chant who would sell only high-priced silks and wools and disdain 
cotton fabrics. 

As we have seen, there is at present no ground for the assumption 
that glucose is any other than a healthful food; even when taken in 
excessive quantities, it would probably be neither more nor less harm- 
ful than cane-sugar. But it should be remembered that, as found in 
Nature, this glucose sugar is either chemically found with other 
sugars, as with levulose to form cane-sugar, or it is found in company 
with them as with fruit-sugar in grapes; and investigations of recent 
years made by scientists have shown that these different sugars exer- 
cise a favorable influence on each other’s utilization by the organs and 
tissues of the body. 

It is, therefore, quite possible that further investigation and longer 
practical experience with its use may show that it would not be en- 
tirely advantageous-for the sugar of our diet to be furnished solely by 
this one variety, which is a derivative of starches and compound 
sugars, unbalanced, as it were, by any of the counterpart sugars with 
which it is found associated in Nature. 

It is not harmful, according to the evidence now available. What 
is needed is honest labeling wherever it is an ingredient, in order 
that the purchasers may know what they are buying. 


Let us hear now the conclusion of the whole matter in 
the closing paragraph : 


This, then, is the truth about glucose. It is a wholesoome food, 
although less sweet and highly flavored than our older sweets. It is 
cheap; it ought to be openly sold on itsown merits. The ignorance 
and prejudice of the buyer are largely responsible for the present 
situation. A few States require the honest label, fewer execute the 
law. The remedy is more intelligence on the part of the consumer. 

Ask for the Honest Label. 


Well, what of it? Isn’t it all true? Let us turn our 
attention to that in a succeeding number of The Delineator 
next week. 








Honey as a Health-Food.—This is a 16-page honey- 
pamphlet intended to help increase the demand for honey. 
The first part of it contains a short article on “Honey as 
Food,” written by Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where to keep 
honey, how to liquefy it, etc. The last part is devoted to 
“Honey-Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” 
It should be widely circulated by those selling honey. The 
more the people are educated on the value and uses of 
honey, the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a two-cent stamp; 50 
copies for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; 
or 1,000 for $7.50. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 
Send all orders to the office of the American Bee Journal. 

a 


See Langstroth Book Offer on another page of this 
copy of the American Bee Journal. 
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Cterthoughts 


The “‘ Old Reliable’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 











How THE CELLED QUEEN DEVELOPS. 


Very improbable, I should say, that the incipient queen 
puts no silk armor around the base of her chamber /or the 
definite purpose of having it easier for her rival to kill her. 
That looks like a self-refuting absurdity—at least we want 
to see some such self-injurious device in Nature fully proved 
up before taking stock in one. The view advanced by Allen 
Latham looks reasonable. Has to remain immovable pos- 
terially, else she would drop into the point of the cell and 
die there. Having only partial freedom she simply spins 
the silk on up as far as she can reach, and lets it go at that. 
Page 67. 

THE HERSHISER BoTroM-Boarp. 


Hershiser’s bottom-board is ‘high and mighty ’’—and 
there is chance to say so much for it, and chance to say so 
much against it, that purely theoretical reasoning about it 
may not be the best thing. Let’s wait till we hear froma 
sufficient number of those who have used it and continue to 
like it. Apparently saved Mr. H.’s bees when the furnace 
went on a tearin hisabsence. But an adversary would be 
sure tosay: ‘‘ Put your bees out of reach of runaway fur- 
naces.’” Pages 68, 73 and 74. 


ADULT BEES AND Four Broop—Wax-Moru. 


Scientists say adult bees have foul brood, and practical 
men say they don’t. Well, that, after all, need not trouble 
us much. Probably both are substantially right from their 
own point of view. No very serious significance to the dis- 
ease except among the larve—but still findable when a 
sharp observer goes for it with a microscope. 


Between Adrian Getaz and Prof. Cook I guess the lat- 
ter got wrong this one time. The young of the wax-moth 
prefer comb that has had brood reared in it ; but, on a pinch, 
they cam eat themselves to maturity on the other kind. Of 
course if fed nothing but absolutely pure beeswax they 
would starve for want of nitrogen; but nocomb is pure 
beeswax; and Prof. Cook happened to let slip the memory 
of that fact. Weigh out a few ounces of the purest virgin 
comb you can get,render it into wax,and you will be sur- 
prised to see how much lessit weighs. Asa guess, I’ll guess 
that the substance which rendering removes is partly dust 
and partly dried saliva of bees—both substances on which 
we can imagine a larva as subsisting. At any rate, visible 
evidence that extracting combs which never contained 
brood do get eaten up sometimes will have to stand. 


Mr. Stachelhausen stands well upin the first rank of 
writers—yet in the one paragraph quoted by Mr. Getaz, we 
find him apparently very badly off his base. H’m—what’s 
the name of that man who does always have his foot on the 
bag ? Page 72. 


PosITION OF HIVE-ENTRANCE. 


The capacity of being stampeded pertains specially to 
horses and cattle—but liable to extend to man once in 
awhile. We should not allow ourselves to be stampeded 
into moving all our front doors to the roof of the house, in 
advance of preparatory experiments of our own. But we 
should be opinionated know-it-alls of a bad grade if we 
ignored, or tried to poh-poh out of consideration, a new plan 
which shows so much evidence. I'll guess that the great 
increase of surplus was really owing to better wintering. 
Given a locality where the winter climate is mild and damp, 
and the surplus nearly all gathered very early in the season, 
and these things, as below, might show up with two com- 
parison colonies. Colony A, old-style entrance, might come 
out in spring tolerably strong in numbers. Colony B, en- 
trance at top, not very much stronger. Casual glance sees 
not much difference in their working. But, on careful 
scrutiny, it appears that there is more vigor and vim at B ; 
more bees per minute go out and in when you count them— 
and the bees there have on the average more days of life 
remaining tothem. At A dampness ard discomfort wore 
them out badly, although not many died outright. The 
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style of ventilation at B resulted in dryness, and that in 
turn resulted in comfort. Time, according to book, “slept 
on flowers and lent his glass to hope.”’ Next result was 
that B was ready for the early and only harvest while A 
was not. For A toget only 20 pounds of surplus while B 
was getting 80 would not be remarkable under those condi- 
tions. (Colony A splendidly strong and eager and ready a 
few weeks later; but it’s no use then.) 

Very improbable, I should say, that mere position of 
entrance would make any material difference with an 
August or September harvest. Bee-trees, I understand, 
often have the entrances above the combs. Were it gen- 
erally true that colonies so situated gather twice as much, 
bee-hunters ought long agoto have noted and reported it. 
Page 72. 





Southern 
+ Beedom + 


Conducted by Louis H. ScHoiit. New Braunfels, Tex. 
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; TuHry Say that so many bee-keepers are behind the 
times. Which should they do—push or pull ? 


2 


THE TROUBLE with a good many persons is, they want 
to start in the bee-business at the boss end of the job. 


i ee ee 


To Know how to do a thing is a main point towards 
success, and the cheapest way to learn itis the best. An 
excellent plan is to get all the information and experience 

ssible from others, and in the columns of the bee-papers 
is where this can be found. Of course, you should be equally 
willing to impart knowledge and experience. Some people 
seem to be possessed with the idea that ‘ke way to learn is 
by personal experience, but in this only too many times can 
be applied Josh Billings’ old saying, that ‘experience is a 
mighty dear school.’’ Only too many of ws have found this 
to be only too true, solet it be @ warning to the inexperi- 
enced who are after experience. 


ee tinditncesl 


Baby Nuclei and Queen-Rearing 


Right along the line of queen-rearing comes an enquiry 
just to hand: 


In the last American Bee Journal I have read with a good deal of 
interest an article in ‘‘ Southern Beedom ” about *‘ baby nuclei.” You 
use these words, ‘‘A double screen is used over the brood-nest.”’ 
What do you mean bya ‘“‘ double screen?’’ Do you mean a sheet of 
perforated zinc to prevent the queen from passing, or do you mean a 
screen made of close-woven wire-cloth? Why should it be double? 
Would not one thickness of wire-cloth answer? In placing the parti- 
tions in the hive-body, of course you place them in the long way, and 
not across the hive. I believe this plan of rearing and mating queens 
will work all right, and { intend to ive it a trial. ARTHUR Ort. 


As I think Mr. Laws’ method of mating queens, as re- 
ferred to on page 140, one of the best, if not ‘he best, cheap- 
est, and most practical for the honey-producer, I shall de- 
scribe it more in detail. While with Mr. Laws in his api- 
aries last fall, he described his methods right on the hives 
in the yards, and I must say that I rather like the plan, and 
I am now preparing to give it a thorough trial. 


The double screens used are made in ‘he following way : 
A rim, the exact size and outside dimensions as the top of 
the hive, is made of *%-inch square stuff. In the middle, 
between the side pieces of the rim and running crosswise of 
this, is nailed another piece of the same %-inch stuff, to 
keep the wire-cloth from sagging and coming together. 
Both sides of the partitioned rim are now covered with com- 
mon screen wire-cloth. This is tacked on with a few tacks, 
and on top of its edges all around are tacked strips \-inch 
thick and inch wide, forming a shallow rim toallowa 
bee-space between the screen and the frames. At the same 
time it makes a stronger screen by holding the edges of the 
wire-cloth down, and as the +4-inch side-pieces of the main 
rim are cut full length, and the end-cleats only the inside 
length between these, the pieces of the (-inch rims are cut 
just in the opposite way. The end-cleats of these are cut 





full length, while the side-cleats are shorter. This forms a 
sort of dovetailed, or, rather, a lock corner, which strength- 
ens the screen and keeps it true. 

The reason for having the screen double is that the bees 
above and below are cut off more from communication, put- 
ting them in a queenless condition better, which makes it 
easier to introduce cells or virgins to the partitioned nuclei. 

Another important factor is, that if only a single wire- 
screen is used the bees from below tantalize the virgin 
queens above to such an extent that many queens are not 
successfully mated. Thistrouble is obviated by having the 
communication cut off by two screens with a \,-inch space 
between them. 

The partitions in the hive-bodies run the long way, and 
are simply solid board walls. Each of the partitions will 
therefore admit the use of any standard frame from any 
hive in the yard, and does not necessitate any special frame. 
This is an important factor for the honey-producer. 

A 10-frame hive-body is divided into 3 parts, which 
allows 3 nuclei of 3 combs each—generally one of honey, 
one brood, and one of foundation. Such a body is placed 
above one of the double screens over a brood-chamber con- 
taining a colony of bees. Ripe queen-cells are introduced, 
or virgins, and the queens allowed to mate, entrances being 
provided to each partition for this by auger-holes through 
the outside walls at different parts. A second screen and 
another body thus partitioned can be used above. If the 
brood-chamber below is made queenless this makes 7 nuclei 
all in one, and a queen can be mated successfully in each. 
The same combs can be used again for a second lot, but 
Mr. Laws thinks it is better tostart with a new lot of bees. 

After the queens are mated and removed, the whole lot 
of nuclei are united into one colony. A new hive is placed 
on the stand, after having removed the “‘ nucleicolony,’’ and 
all the bees are shaken from the different partitions in front 
of this new hive, and allowed to run in as a swarm. During 
this the bees are handled rather roughly, and a good deal of 
smoke is used, which permits of a queen being dropped 
among them and allowed to enter the hive. 

It is not necessary to remove the queen from the lower 
chamber, as queens are mated just the same above such a 
colony, as there is no communication between the different 
parts. This makesit valuable for the honey-producer, as 
he can have his queens mated on any colonyin the yard, 
with very little trouble and expense. 


TT 2. 


‘The Rearing of Queen-Bees’”’ 


Bulletin No. 55, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Entomology, Washington, D. C., on ‘* The Rear- 
ing of Queen-Bees,” has been read with much interest by 
me. A delay in receiving a copy of this Bulletin was 
caused by its being sent to my old address at College Sta- 
tion, or mention of it would have been made of it ere this in 
‘*Southern Beedom.’’ It is something that I have long 
wished for, namely, a bulletin giving in compact form the 
latest methods and modus operandi for rearing queens. A 
bulletin of this kind affords a most easy way of answering 
enquiries where the questioner asks a dozen, or sometimes 
even more, questions that would consume much time to an- 
swer. Inthe case of experiment station workers, who are 
always more or less ‘‘ kept busy ’’ by being asked just such 
questions, it is an easy matter to refer the enquirer to 
“ Bulletin No. so-and-so, which will give you the informa- 
tion desired.”’ 

Of many and more common subjects, a large number 
of bulletins are kept on file of each in the different depart- 
ments, and enquiries are answered simply by mailing one 
of the bulletins giving the information. Hence, the reader 
can easily understand the value of a bulletin containing in- 
formation on queen-rearing, all in compact form, for the 
enquirer of such information. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips, the writer of this Bulletin, has been 
devoting much time and study to the subject of queen-rear- 
ing, and he covers the subject quite thoroughly, aud in such 
style that itis especially helpful to those bee-keepers who 
wish to rear queens for theirown use, and who are not 
acquainted with the better methods of procedure in queen- 
rearing. For this class this kind of bulletin is mainly in- 
tended. The methods given have been tested, and success 
has been obtained with them. To the advanced queen- 
breeder there will be very little ‘‘ new,’’ yet there are often 
points brought out in practical works of this kind that even 
gray heads had not thought about, or that were overlooked 
or perhaps forgotten by them. 

The price of this Bulletin is 5 cents. 
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Doctor Willer’s 
Question - Box 
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Send questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Mriumr, Marengo, Il. 


(3 Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 














Cracker-Box Hives—Large Hives, Etc. 


1. Can I make a good hive from a cracker-box covered 
—— with weather boarding? I have a fair supply of 
each. 

2. In the practise of using large hives and taking out 
all frames not in use during the super-storing season, and 
putting in adivision-board, have the bees free access to the 
space thus created? 

3. Do bees winter well in observation hives ? 

4. Which is the best to put over the frames in winter a 
solid board, a chaff cushion or a cloth, packing the super 
with leaves ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. It would make a good box-hive, and I see 
no reason why a good frame hive might not be made of the 
same material, with care in measurements. 


2. No, the space must be filled with dummies or in some 
other way to prevent the bees from building comb in it. If, 
however, the colony is queenless the bees are not likely to 
build comb in the empty space in the brood-chamber. It 
may be well to mention that bees do not work so well in 
that part of the super which is over the part not occupied 
with combs in the brood-chamber—a matter of some conse- 
quence in working for comb honey, but not when working 
for extracted. 

3. No; although an observation hive might be con- 
ri and perhaps some are, so as to be all right for win- 

ering. 

4. The last, for outdoor wintering; in a cellar it mat- 
ters little which, if the cellar is all right and the hive has a 
large entrance. 


J 
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Fall Feeding of Sugar Syrup for Winter Stores 





_ _ For outdoor wintering how would it do to feed every 
colony up full of sugar syrup in the early fall ? 4 
NEBRASKA. 

ANSWER.—You can winter bees very successfully in 
that way; and it is certainly much better than to let bees 
starve or winter on unwholesome stores as are some kinds 
of honey-dew. Yet there are those, especially in Europe, 
who hold that continued feeding of sugar will lead to less 
vitality on the part of the bees. Certain it is that they 
can not rear brood on sugar alone. But, then, neither can 
they on honey alone; they must have the nitrogenous ma- 
terial contained in pollen. 





> 


Italianizing or Caucasianizing Bees—Folding Faulty 
Sections 


1. I have an apiary of 25 colonies of hybrid and brown 
bees. I wish to rear queens and requeen them this summer. 
Would you advise Italians or Caucasians ? 


2. Do you know of a better plan than you give on pages 
237-8-9 of ‘‘ Forty Years Among the Bees ?” m ies 


3. Sometimes we get sections that will not stand square 
when folded. My way to handle such is to press one corner 
having the acute angle (not the joint corner) against the 
table on which I am working until the crease opens. Then 
with the point of a pocket-knife, or one corner of a hive- 
scraper, I rub into the crease some propolis or wax which 
will hold the section square so that the foundation will keep 
the proper position. This is quickly done, for one or two 
strokes are all that is necessary. This saved a case of sec- 


tions for me, for they were almost useless without some sort 
of tinkering. INDIANA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Certainly Italians until Caucasians are 
better known ; although it is all right to experiment with 
Caucasians. Some speak very highly of Caucasians, and 





some think them the worst ever. So while it would not be 
wise to start with them entirely, it would be well to try them 
side by side, but on a small scale. 

2. Yes, I don’t know of any better way for me—and I 
should think also for you. For those who rear queens on 
a larger scale, other plans may be better; but I’m not so 
sure of that. You notice that the breeding queen is kept in 
a 2-frame nucleus. I don’ know that there isany advantage 
in this, except that the queen will last longer when laying 
so few eggs. And the brood taken from this queen to start 
queen-cells may be given to amy strong colony that is con- 
scious of its queenlessness. 

3. Sections rightly made ought to be square; but your 
plan seems to work with the faulty ones. In this locality 
we pay no attention to the matter; for when they are 
wedged up in the super they must become square and stay 
square. 





Swarm-Catching Device—Iucrease by Swarming or 
Buying ? 


1. What kind of a device can I use to put on an 8-frame 
Langstroth hive to catch the bees when they swarm, with- 
out interfering with the work of the workers? Iam just 
starting into the bee-business and have 8 colonies, but wish 
to increase the number of colonies rather than to obtain a 
large amount of surplus honey. I work in an office during 
the day, soI do not have time to catch the swarms that 
come off. 

2. Would this be the cheapest way to increase, or would 
it be cheaper to keep my bees from swarming as much as 
possible, thus getting a 9 amount of surplus honey, and 
buying the extra colonies? They can be had for $1.00 to 
$1.50 per colony in box-hives. CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. A queen-trap at the entrance will serve 
your purpose. Then when you come home in the evening 
and look at the trap, you will see when the queen is in the 
trap by the unusual number of bees. The same evening, or 
next morning, take away all the brood with plenty of bees 
to take care of it, fillthe hive with frames of foundation 
and liberate the queen, and you have very much the same 
condition as if you had been at home to hive the swarm. 


2. I don’t know; perhaps a little of both. When you 
take away the brood and bees, as indicated in the previous 
answer, you can divide it into two parts, making sure that 
neither part is without one or more good queen-cells, and 
that will make your number trebled. If you want to in- 
crease at a more rapid rate instead of dividing in two parts, 
put all the brood into one hive, shaking off very few of the 
bees into the old hive, but leaving a good lot of bees with 
the brood. From this brood, bees will be hatching out all 
the time, and in 6 or 7 days you can divide, making a 
nucleus foreach 2 frames of brood, making sure that each 
nucleus has one or more good cells centrally located where 
there is no danger of their being chilled. Of course, one of 
the nuclei will be left on the stand where the brood and bees 
have been standing for the past 6 or 7 days, but this nucleus 
may be left with fewer bees than the others ; for there will 
be a return of a good many field-bees tothe old location. 
You may ask, Why wait 6 or 7 days before dividing ? One 
reason is that at the time of swarming there is more or less 
unsealed brood, and this will be better cared forif all are 
kept together. Another reason is that if the bees are 
divided up in the first place, there will be more tendency to 
discouragement and desertion than after waiting for more 
bees to emerge. Sete 

Cleaning Out Old Combs and Unfinished Sections— 
Moving Colonies a Short Distance 





1. Ihave some old combs containing quite a good deal 
of honey in frames of odd sizes, none of which will fit my 
hives. Willit be safe to place these combs in boxes a few 
rods from the hives, giving a very small entrance—for one 
bee at a time—on a bright day after the bees commence col- 
lecting pollen from the soft maples? Or would I better cut 
out these combs and putin supers on topof the hives? I 
would like to have these combs cleaned out solcan melt 
them up into wax; but, of course, I want to be careful not 
to get my bees into the habit of robbing, 

2. Ialso have some unfinished sections from last year. 
I had intended to put these on the hives as soon as it gets 
warm enough to remove the chaff, and let the bees clean 
them out at their leisure. Will this be a good plan? 

3. Will it be safe to move a colony now on a high stand 
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acing the east to a low stand 6 feet away and facing the 
southeast? Will many of the bees get lost when they fiy 
put ? INDIANA. 


ANSWERS.—1. It will be quite safe to feed in the way 
you outline. Neither do you need to fearasto robbing, 
even if the entrance is not left so very small. The bees 
that empty these combs will take to the flowers when they 
bloom. 

2. Yes, if the bees can be induced to empty them. But 
they are not so sure to empty them when placed on the hives 
as they are when the sections are placed some distance away, 
say 2rodsor more. Butif placed away from the hives you 
must leave entrance for only one bee at a time, or the bees 
will tear the tender combs. 


3. Something depends upon the weather. If, after the 
moving, the weather is cold enough to confine the bees to 
the hive for a few days, or if the bees have not been flying 
for a few days—say a week or so—there will be little trouble 
about moving bees any distance, great or small. In the 
particular case you mention there will be no trouble, even 
if the bees are flying every day, provided no other colony 
stands within 6 feet of where the colony in question now 
stands. 





Amount of Stores Used in Wintering 


1. Last winter I weighed 3 hives to see how much they 
would fall short per month, and for January I found 2 went 
3% pounds each, and 1, 473. In February 2 went about 3% 
to 4 pounds, and the other went 6. The weather was cold. 
The ones that used 444 and 6 pounds died in April, leaving 
honey. This winter I weighed again, thinking perhaps it 
might be a good way to tell how they were doing, and what 
ones might die. They are in a shed made purposely for 
them, 30 inches wide, 14 feet long, and one tier or row. On 
the other the floor is about 10 inches above the ground. 
Both ends and back are closed with a good roof, and their 
backs turned tothe north. The front is all open. 

The weights of some are as follows : 

Dec.1. Jan. 1. 


No. Frames. Lbs Lbs. 
a es a ae na So a atid 10 52% 40 
RS Sy Ee 9 a ee 8 41 35 
3. WePiyer sr oe eee. oe Tere eee 10 50% 47 
ek wiles oan ck SOU SG e Evie esos ges 10 57% 53 
Dicks cadwih Camnd ek nacedcbe tie 8 47% 44 
et ee ee renee ee ee ee cue 48 46 

MGR PEND Wade N es ga ope 'c ane’ ody acs 8 46 42 

BERGE REL CoN SsENEE ca eon Wes cases 10 50 45 

Dit ks sake Ce ekei aes KA Mean acne 8 47 43 

Eager oo = ae iy aS ea 10 56 52 

ie senate airs BE Ace Valin RAS ee wn 06a 10 51 47 

Dtwcnesidewkh eed ne enees be daw eS 4 10 51% 47 

Sat eh dial oh ae kee ee cae owe 10 55 51 


The rest are too heavy for my scales, as they weigh 
only 62 pounds. To look at them on the outside of the 
hive they all seem to be alike—only a few dead bees, and 
the rest run about alike, and turn out about the same. The 
hives are the dovetail. The 8-frame hive-bottoms are the 
same thickness as the sides, % I suppose. The 10-frames 
have reversible bottoms, which are much thinner than the 
8-frames, making them of about equal weight. I will say 
that an empty hive and combs would weigh about 25 pounds. 
The thermometer has shown for the coldest 12 degrees be- 
low zero. 

1. Howcold has it been with you? Do you think it 
might be best to put the bees into the cellar where it would 
be warmer ? 

2. What about those using the most—Nos. 1, 2 and 11? 
They fly only when it warms up to about 55 or 60 degrees. 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.—1. I think it has been no lower than zero 
here up to Feb. 1. Youare about 150 miles further south, 
and it has no doubt been quite a bit warmer there than here, 
only it has just happened that you have hada very cold 
spell. You speak of the bees flying at 55 or 60 degrees. 
We’ve had no weather here so warm since November. 


2. It is doubtful that it would be well to cellar your bees. 
You are in latitude 40 degrees, and in ordinary winters it is 
best to leave bees out so far south. The usual consumption 
of stores this winter is not because it is colder than usual, 
but because it is warmer. I suspect that your bees have 
had several flights, and the more numerous flights stir them 
up and make them consume more. In so mild a winter they 


would probably have suffered if they had been in the cellar. , 





3. For some reason, perhaps not easily understood, 
these have used more stores than others. That does not 
say that they may not be wintering as well as others, only 
they must be watched and fed if there is any danger of 
their starving. Your bees, very likely, are getting along 
all right, and need nothing more than watching to see that 
they do not run short of stores. But it would be no harm 
to try the experiment of cellaring two or three colonies to 
see how they would compare with others—cellaring them 
not more than a day or two after their having a flight. 

Y 
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Report of the Wisconsin State Convention 


BY HARRY LATHROP. 





The Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association met at 
Madison, February 6 and 7, 1906. There were between 40 
and 50 present, nearly all men. The weather was cold, and 
doubtless deterred some of the ladies from attending. We 
want them to know that we missed them, and hope all will 
make an effort to attend next year 

It is also true that none of the bee-paper editors were 
present, and only one bee-supply firm was represented, that 
of the G. B. Lewis Company, by Mr. Bacon, who is also a 
bee-keeper. We missed the editors and want to remind them 
that it will be our turn to entertain them next year. 

On the whole, we had a good showing, considering the 
weather and the fact that a good many of our members had 
attended the National Convention at Chicago, and doubtless 
thought they could not afford to go to Madison 

To my mind, one of the most important features of the 
meeting was the following paper by C. A. Hatch, on 


CONTROL OF INCREASE 


There comes a time to every successful bee-keeper when 
he has all the bees he wants, and would like less swarming 
and more working of bees—less work in hiving increase he 
does not want, and more work taking off surplus. He reads 
all the literature on the subject, and every article in the 
papers on control of increase is sure of his careful attention. 

He reads essay after essay telling the cause of swarming. 
One says too many bees, another too much brood, another 
too many nurse-bees, another too much honey, another too 
much larval food—until, almost distracted, he comes to the 
wise conclusion that it is simply their nature, and therefore 
cannot be entirely stopped, but is something that needs direc- 
tion rather than suppression. It is the expression of force, 
surplus energy of the colony, the legitimate result of unused 
power and strength. 

All the efforts of the bee-keeper since early spring has 
been to get and increase this surplus force, for, from this, 
comes his honey crop; the surplus of force that is not required 
to support and carry on the regular demands of the hive give 
the surplus honey for which the bee-keeper labors 

Up to a certain point all the strength of the bees is used 
to support the legitimate wants of themselves. The tem- 
perature must be kept at a proper point, larvae must be fed, 
comb must be built or cleaned and polished to receive eggs, 
etc.; and it is only after all these wants are provided for that 
the attendant bee-keeper can hope for any increase of stores 
for his share; but to get each colony above this condition of 
self-support is his constant aim—even part of the honey stored 
goes to support the colony. 

Let us compare a colony to an engine. In the spring the 
fire is low and no steam can be used, but the bee-man keeps 
adding more fuel (honey), and by June Ist he has steam up 
so he hopes to overcome the inertia of the engine and do some 
work. He looks well to each leaky pipe, sees that the safety 
valve is set at the right notch so a blow-off would not spoil 
all his effort to keep up a working power of steam 

The swarm is the safety-valve to the hive. We force our 
bees up to a high pressure of working force, but unless we 
look at this natural outlet—just as we turn on our steam to 
run our machinery (surplus)—away goes our safety-valve; a 
swarm issues, and we have to begin again to get up steam 

As far as I know, there are three means of absolutely 
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preventing increase by swarming: First, caging the queen; 
second, removal of brood; third, removal of bees. Any or all 
of these are open to objection, for the reason that they destroy 
the very conditions toward the accomplishment of which our 
whole effort has been directed. What would you think of an 
engineer who would pull the escape-valve wide open as soon 
as he had a working pressure of steam? And yet that is just 
what many of our bee-men are doing in principle. Rather let 
us do as the engineer does; if he has surplus of steam he 
puts on more machinery and directs the force at his command 
to some useful purpose. The swarm is our working power; 
let us seek to use it as such; direct rather than destroy; con- 
centrate rather than scatter. Keep them with the home colony 
as long as we can, by giving large storage capacity, shade and 
proper ventilation, and, when the swarm does come, hive it 
back on the old stand, and give them all the bees, and see how 
they will pile up the surplus. Use the brood to build up weak 
colonies. 

The 
increase 
expense 


whole problem would be very simple if keeping down 
was all of it, but all “increase of colonies at the 
of the honey crop” is an axiom that cannot be 
ignored, and to control the increase and keep the honey 
coming in right along is a difficult matter. Taking away part 
of the bees strikes at surplus. Taking away part of the 
brood is only deferring the same result; but when the honey 
season is short, and would be over before this brood would 
be added to the working force, it is correct in theory. Caging 
or removing the queen cuts at surplus in two ways—by de- 
moralizing the domestic arrangement of the colony, and also 
cutting off the working force later on. 7 


Some think they have solved the problem, but I am free 


to confess that after trying all that seems to me plausible I 


have found none I could recommend as a labor-saver or a 
“sure thing. 








The keeper of a large apiary in Arizona said to me, “It 
is not so much a question of keeping down increase as keeping 
down fhe desire to swarm.” 

In considering this question it was with me more of what 
not to say than what to say. It is so large a subject, and one 
of so much interest to all bee-men, that a whole day of our 











convention could be profitably spent in its consideration. Any 
plan of control that lessens the working energy of the colony, | 








makes more work for the bee-keeper, or requires costly 
fixtures, is objectionable. C. A. Hatcu. 


Proper RETAIL AND WHOLESALE Prices or HOoNeY. 


Another important discussion followed the question, 
“What should be the uniform retail price of extracted honey 
to consumers in Wisconsin? and what should be the uniform 
wholesale price to producers in this State?” It was brought 
out that prices differed considerably in different locations, 
some who sold to consumers in small packages obtaining as 
much as 12 cents per pound for good, ripe extracted light or 
dark honey. 

The result of the discussion showed that it would prob- 
ably be a difficult matter to establish uniform prices over the 
State, but it seems very clear to a lot of us that it is desirable 
that honey should become a staple to a much greater éxtent 
than it is. and that the difference between the wholesale and 
retail prices should be small. It does not help the producers 
much to have some man, who happens to be a good salesman, 
pay them about 5 cents per pound and sell to consumers for 
12 to 15 cents. It does not create a steady and reliable de- 
mand for honey. People can not afford to use much honey 
at those prices. It comes into competition with a lot of 
things—sugar and syrups of various sorts—that are of a uni- 
form price. These sugars are sold at a very small margin of 
profit by the retail storekeepers. What we want is retailers 
who will pay the producer a fair price—say at least 8 cents— 
and sell to consumers for a small margin. When this is done 
we may look for an increase in honey consumption. Many 
storekeepers will not handle honey at all, and some are afraid 
to buy over 60 pounds at a time for fear of being over- 
stocked. 

If we could establish uniform prices on our honey the 
same as we have on sorghum molasses and on eggs, it would 
be the greatest boon to producers of anything that could hap- 
pen. There is doubtless some gain to be made by adopting 
small tin packages and placing them in the retail stores. 

It was established in this discussion that bee-keepers 
could have the same price for their dark honey that they got 
for the fancy white, if they would ask it, and if it was good, 
ripe honey. A great many people prefer amber or dark honey 
to any other. It is all honey, and should be sold as such. 


(Continued next week.) 
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Mild Weather—Frames 


We are having mild weather here, as the 
temperature is generally rising and falling be- 
tween 40 and 60 degrees, but the last two days 
I have been lost to know whether it is sum- 
mer or winter. The bees are roaring around 
just as they do in June. I went to look at the 
thermometer, which was in the coldest place, 
and lo! it was 70 degrees! 

Well, 1am sorry for Yon Yonson. I won- 
der where he spent the night before he started 
home from Chicago. It surely must have 
been a dream; but, never mind, Yon, come 
again. I have missed you very much, and 
was glad to see you back. 

After testing frames pretty well last sum- 
mer, if Icould have done so, I would have 
exchanged the Langstroth-Hoffman frame for 
one with %¢ or 7-16inch top-bar like the closed 
end-bar frame. Those that I have fit so close 
that propolis doesn’t bother a bit. The top 
and bottom bars are all right, but the Hoff- 
man end-bar is just made for propolis, and 
the V edge is the worst of all, for it is almost 
impossible to keep it clean. 

Bees have plenty of stores, the weather is 
fair, and nothing to do. O. K. Rice. 

Grays River, Wash., Feb. 1. 





Bees Do Move Eggs—Changing 
Queens 


Allow me to add my testimony to that of 
Messrs. Alpaugh, Holtermann and Pettit, re- 
garding the question of whether bees do move 
eggs, in reply tothe challenge of Mr. Diefen- 
dorf, on page 165. I have seen 2 queen-cells 








reared on a comb that had been in the honey- 
house all winter, and that was introduced op- 
posite a comb of brood at the time of removal 
of the queen. The bees had evidently re- 
moved some of the eggs to enlarge some cells 
for queens, and*had seen fit to place two of 
these in the opposite comb. Itis true I saw 
this only once, and I may live never to see it 
again; but it is conclusive proof to my mind 
that bees do move eggs, though not often. 


You may count me, also, with Mr. Doo- 
little, among those who do not think it right 
or profitable to change queens every year, or 
even every other year. The olderI get the 
less need of it I see. C. P. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Il. 





Handling Hives, Not Frames 


I have received the following from a Cana- 
dian reader: ‘‘On page 54 of the American 
Bee Journal, you say: ‘I want a divisible 
brood-chamber, etc.’ Again, ‘as I waat to 
handle hives, and not frames.’ Please ex- 
plain through the Journal, asa little reflec- 
tion should show you that not one person in 
ten thousand can understand the statements.” 


In saying *‘ I want to handle hives and not 
frames,’’ I supposed that most bee-keepers 
knew that the deeper the frame the more 
bulging combs they would have, while with a 
very shallow frame, like the shallow extract- 
ing-frame, even a careless hand would have 
yery few bulging combs, 


Now suppose you wanted to take off 20 or 
30. supers filled with those straight, shallow 
frames. All you have to dois to pick up a 
super, frames and all, and jounce them a few 
times about as hard as they will stand on an 
empty box with the edges sharp and the bot- 
tom out, and you have the bees all out ready 


to extract without any brushing or handling‘ 


of combs. 

Now for operation No. 2—Increase: Should 
you wish to make two new swarms besides the 
prime, or parent colony, all you have to do is 











to hive the prime swarm on the old stand and 
separate the two halves of the old colony, 
putting each half on a new stand, and they 
won’t swarm again even if they have a dozen 
queen-cells. 

Operation No. 3.—Putting on supers: To 
get bees to enter a super with a divisible 
brood-chamber, all you have to dois to put 
the bottom half of the brood-chamber on top 
of the top half, then the super on top of all, 
and that puts the brood up close to the super 
and sends the bees above to store. 

Operation No. 4: Contraction is accom- 
plished by simply removing the lower half of 
the brood-chamber about 48 hours after hiv- 
ing the prime swarm, and putting on more 
supers above the excluder. 

It will be seen in each of these opera- 
tions I handle hives, not frames; and, further- 
more, with a shallow frame like this, you can 
see every queen-cell from the bottom without 
taking it apart. Gro. B. WHITCOMB. 

Foster, Oreg. 





Rendering Combs into Beeswax 


Use a 50-gallon caldron kettle and a large- 
size metal wash-tub, into the bottom of which 
drill 20 or more 44-inch holes. Then make a 
cover to fit into the top of the tub, like a hub, 
with a 11¢-inch hole through it—4 spokes and 
arim made out ofa barrel-hoop. Cover the 
wheel with fine wire except the hole in the 
center. Now make a stirring-shaft to go in 
the tub under the cover with 4 arms to ex- 
tend above the cover 18 or 20 inches, and long 
enough to rest on the bottom of the tub, with 
the arms long enough to reach almost to the 
sides of the tub. Then you are ready to fill 
the tub with comb. 

Set the stirring-post in the tub, fill around 
the arms with comb, and fill the tub full to 
the cover. Pack it as hard as you can, then 
put on the cover, pushing it down hard on 
the comb. Puta stick through the handles 
of the tub over the circular cover; that will 
hold the cover in the tub. Now set the tub 
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containing the wax into the kettle; weight it 
down, put in water enough to cover as deep 
as the kettle will allow, but it must be under 
water. Then fire and let it boil. After it 
gets almost boiling hot you can turn the stir- 
ring-shaft easily. Turn it frequently to stir 
up the slum-gum so the wax can rise, and af- 
ter one hour’s boiling let it stand until it 
cools, as the tub can not be lifted out of the 
melted wax without filling the whole mass 
with wax in. I tried a funnel-shaped 
skimmer and used it the same as for skim- 
ming a can of milk, but it does not take off 
all the wax, so [ found it best not to try to 
render more than one tubful a day. 

Now for results: If boiled long and stirred 
frequently, there will not be 5 percent of the 
wax left in the old comb the next day after 
boiling. 

I will now tell its faults: Instead ofa tight 
tub there should be a wire receptacle to hold 
the wax, shaped like a tub, then it would be 
almost perfect, I think, asthe tub does not 
allow a free circulation of the water . 

The wire on the cover should ¥° on the un- 
derside of the cover. C. W. CooLer. 

Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
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Seed 
Book 


FOR 1906 
contains 152 
large pages 
full from cov- 
er to cover of 
illustrations 
and descrip- 
™ tions of the 
best and new- 
a est things 
yknown in 
horticulture. 

No market 
gardener, far- 
mer, or any- 
one interested 
in flowers can 
afford to be without this book, which 
will be sent free to all sending me their 
address on a postal. 

WM. HENRY MAULE 








1720 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


For names and P.O. of 
65¢ for 12 Names 12 farmers and i5c— 
stamps taken—we will send for 2 yrs. the Farmer's 
Call—reg. sub. price 40c a year. . C.is a wkly., 25 
years old, 1,300 pages a year. renee free. 

FARMER’S CALL, Quincy, Dl. 


Please Take Notice 


That we have purchased The Atchley Steam 
Bee-Hive Factory,and are now putting in up- 
to-date machinery for making Dovetailed Bee- 
Hives and Supplies. We earnestly solicit ashare 
of your patronage. We quote prices on two 
hives for comparison: 

One 2-story 8-frame hivein the flat for ex- 
tracted honey, complete, ready to wai), $1.25; 
1-story hive in the flat, with sections, com- 
plete for comb honey, $1.25; self-spacing Hoff- 
man frames in the flat, $15 per thousand. Re- 
member, these are standard goods and Dove- 
tailed hives. Get prices on large lots. DITT-~ 
MER’S FOUNDAT AT DITTMER’S PRICES. 

We are headquarters in the South for Bees 
and Queens; Untested, $1.00 each; $9 per doz.; 
Tested, $1.50. Full Colonies, Nuclei and Queens 
in large lots our specialty. Seud for Catalog. 

THE BEE & HONEY COPIPANY, 
(WILL ATCHLEY, Prop.) 
Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 


Farm and Apiary For Salé 


In the Basswocd Belt on the Wisconsin River. 
Enquire, 


L. Box 37, Kilbourn, Wis. 
8A3t Please mention the Bee Journal. 

















THERE IS MORE MONEY 
IN YOUR wie, trick is, to get it out. 


A breeders, fatteners, 
STOCK dairymen, horsemen, etc, are be- 

™ ing taught each month how to 
compel their stock to bring them in bigger 
profits by reading that well known paper— 


BLOODED STOCK 


It is edited by authorities on feeding, breeding, 
selling, etc. Its columns are brimful of facts 
red-hot from the experiences of men who have 
made and are making money by following the 
same counsel which they giveothers. Subscribe 
for this lively paper, 12 months 25c. You can 
afford 25c. Now's the time. Write for free copy. 


BLOODED STOCK, Box 221, Oxford, Pa. 


SEE THE BLUE RIBBONS! 
A handsome fellow; the pride of his 
owner and a prize winner. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 

















: Everything for the Apiary 

S Wholesale Agents for G.B. Lewis Co. 
3 Dadant’s Foundation 

= 


7 

3 BUY NOW—TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE DISCOUNT. 
; SEND US YOUR ORDERS. 
= 


2 LOUIS HANSSEN’S SONS 
2 DAVENPORT, IOWA 
2 


writing. 


Mention Bee Journal when 


CHARLES MONDENG SECTION MACHINE 


is covered by two Patents. With this wonderful inven- 
tion the cost of making Sections may be reduced to $1.15 
per 1000. If such Machine will interest you, write for 


further information. Do not write about it unless you 
mean business. 


BEE-SUPPLIES““° QUEENS 


My Catalog for 1906 is now ready for distribution. I 
am the Northern Headquarters for Adel Queens and 
Bees, and good, honest Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. If you 
have not received my Catalog, write for it. Address, 


CHARLES MONDENG, 


160 NHW TON AVE. NN. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“BEE-KEEPERS 


Send for our 1906 Free Illustrated Catalog. Good Goods, Low Prices 
and Prompt Shipments are what you get if you send your orders to— 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 


New London, Wis. 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Two Years 
Old 
Hardy Varieties is 7c to 15c Each 


POPLAR TREES AND ROSE BUSHES, TEN CENTS EACH 


ASPARAGUS, the most popular vegetable, yields at the rate of $400 per acre, two year plants 75 cents 

per 100; $4.50 per 1,000. Grape vines and fruit plants at low prices. POPLAR TREES for driveways. 

shade and lawns. The most rapid growing trees, l0c to l? cents each. ROSES. A large collection o 
hardy varieties, also our Live-for-Ever Pink Rose. 10c to 20c each. 


BUY DIRECT FROM GROWER — SAVE 35 ci, 


Let us price your list of wants. Green’s 1906 0: ogue, al of Green’s Bi i » 
Bend postal card for them today. GREEN'S NURSERY OOMPAMY, Go WALL BY” BOOUEBTER Re: 


NO MORE LOST LETTERS 


If you take advantage of the offer we make to furnish you beautifully Printed 
Stationery, which we will send you postpaid. 


The Farmers’ Tribune One Year and 
100 Note Heads and 100 Envelopes i All for $1. ® 








The Farmers’ Tribune is the leading Live Stock Journal of the Northwest. The 
stationery is really free. Itis printed on nice paper with your name, address 
and name of farm or business. We guarantee to deliver in 10 days from receipt 
of order. ° ° ° ° ° e ° ° ° ° ° ‘ 
Ask your printer what he will charge for such stationery. This will prove the 
unparalleled offer we are making you. Address, 


FARMERS’ TRIBUNE, Box 21, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Send for free sample copy of our great paper 










BOILER AND FEED COOKER 


GED The “Economy” Feed Cooker is the best built cooker on 
the market ay. iItis constructed so as to get the v 
FREIG best results from the smallest amount of fuel possible. The 
kettle is well and strongly made of the smoothest cast iron 
nd has a handle on each side so that it can be removed 
from the casing instantly. Will last a lifetime. The caning, 
or jacket, is one continuous sheet of cold rolled boiler steel, 
supported at the bottom by a heavy wrought iron band. 
This cooker has the largest fire door of any made, and is 
the strongest, most serviceable feed cooker ever sold at 
such a price, freight pai e in seven sizes to suit eve 
need; furnished with hinged cover, elbow and one lengt 
of pipe with damper. We guarantee this cooker for one 
ar. Send money with order today, or write for our 
arge 1,000-page catalogue giving other sizes and thousands 
of money-saving bargains for the farmer and his family. 





6 FOR.THIS “ECONOMY” 
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If you want to save 10 per cent on everything 
you way we have a plan you should know 
about; ¢ will save you from $150 to $250 a year. 
Only costs a stamp to find out all about it. 











The object of this Society is to save money for its mem- 

bers. For full information let us tell you how we do it. 
Operative Society of the National . 

igan Illinois 


Have YOU Taken the Time 


to write and tell "S what you are going to use in the way of Supplies the coming 
season? If you have failed to attend to this matter it may save you some 
money to do so at once. 


If you are not certain as to what you need, or just what we carry in the line, 
send us your address and we will send you our descriptive and illustrated 
price-list. 

We sell everything needed in the apiary. 

Don’t overlook the many good points about the “‘ Elgin Hive.’’ Have you 
seen one? If not, send us your name and you will get our literature explaining 
and describing it. 

Don’t delay—write to-day. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Elgin, Ill. 




















Root's Beé-Suppliés 


You know what this means. Four 
carloads of New Goods on hand. 
Our business increased last year 
100 percent over 1904. Thisisa 
proof that we are saving our cus- 
tomers money. Try us. Low 
Freight Rates from Toledo. 
Large Discounts—that tells the 
story. Our 80-page Catalog is 
sent free. 


GRIGGS BROS. 
521 Monroe Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, 






GGGS SOS 9995 9O590555G0G0 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Never Go Out 5 
“And from 5 to 21 years ve 
OTISVILLE, Pa., Jan. 18, 1904, 
Dear Sir:—I have tried almost everything in 
the smoker line; 3 in the last 3years. In short 
if I want any more smokers your new style is 
good enough for me. I thank the editor of Re- 
view for what he said of it. Those remarks in- 
duced me to get mine. Freep Fopner, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


TELEPHONE 


o 
Facts for Farmers 
Send for free book 80-A. It contains 
telephone facts that are monev-savers 
Stromberg - Carlson Tel,. Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N.Y., Chicago.Il. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


WANTED 


Young manto take careofanapiary of 300 
colonies, and caretully pack bee supplies for 
shipping. TRESTER SUPPLY CO, 

9Atf LINCOLN, NEB. 


AT MUSKOGEE, IND. TER. 

An Apiary For Sale in a first-class district. 
One chance in a thousand to secure an up-to- 
date business on a home market. Address. 

W. S. MITCHELL, 
9A4t Natrona. So.tprers’ Home, Tenn. 


FOP QUGBIS vous ;Fhare 


He will furnish at the same prices as last 
year: Tested, $1; Untested, 7de; 5 for $3.25; 
10 for $6; 15 for $8.25; 25 for $12.50; 100 for 
$45. He breeds Goldens, Carniolans, and 3- 
Band Italians. Also 1, 2, and 3 frame Nuclei 
and full colonies. Prices given on applica- 
tion. Pharr pays the freight, and guarantees 
satisfaction on all Queens. To do justice and 
judgment is more acceptable with the Lord 
than sacrifice.— (Prov. 3:21.) 5Atf 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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This catalogue will 
save you money on 
your grocery supplies. 


FREE 


WHOLESALE 


|GROCERIES 2: 


———FREIGHT PAID—— 


What do your groceries cost you a year? Will you buy them 
of usif we can prove that we will save you from 10 per cent to 
20 per cent and pay the freight? That certainly is an amount 
worth saving; it is worth the trouble of asking for the proof. 
Get our large Grocery List and compare our prices with what 
you have been paying. Then put us to a greater test—send 
us a trial order and compare the goods and the prices. If 
we do not save you big money, send the goods back at our 
expense. The grocery bill is the biggest part of the family 
expenses. We will cut it almost in the middie and guarantee 
everything we sell. We can do this because we buy in 
immense quantities—carloads and trainloads—and we give 
you the benefit of our ability to buy cheap; in fact we can 
sell to you at just about the figure your local dealer would 
have to pay. ye save you his profit and the freight besides. 




















To save still another 10 per cent, become a 
member of the Co-operative Society of the 
National Supply Co. We'll tel! you how to get 
this extra 10 per cent discount, if you will write 
for full information. An easy way to make money. 


























If you want to save money get our catalogue and learn just how cheap you can buy groceries 
from us. Catalogue is ready and lists everything in the grocery line. We send it free. 


Co-operative Society of the National Supply Co., Lansing, Mich. and Chicago, Ill. 


(GIS SASS AS AAAS SAA 


BEE-SU PPLLES 


We ranufacture everything needed in the Apiary, and carry a large stock and 
greatest variety. We assure you the best goods at 


LOWEST PRICES 


and our excellent freight facilities enable us to make prompt shipments over 15 dif- 
ferent roads, thereby saving you excessive freight charges as well as time and worry 
in having goods transferred and damaged. We make the 


Alternating, Massie, Langstroth and the Dovetall Hives 


Our prices are very reasonable, and to convince you of such we will mail you 
our free illustrated and descriptive catalog and price-list upon request. We want 
every bee-keeper to have our Catalog. SPECIAL DISCOUNTS now. Write 
to-day. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Blufts, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 

Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart—Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. 

T. B. Vallette & Son, Salina, Kau. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 
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Add 


NEG Everything for the Bee 
& Keeper 


will be found in our Illustrated Catalogue No. 40. It contains a full 
line of Hives, Supers, Followers, Sections, Section Holders, Frames, 
Extractors, Smokers, etc, Ail these and many other essentials are 
manufactured by us. Everything is guaranteed to be right and of 
best quality. Our prices are so reasonable that any bee keeper 
may afford the best supplies. 
We cannot tell you here of all 
the good things in this book. 
Better send for a copy today. We mail it free, to- 
gether witha copy of the Progressive Bee Keeper, a 
splendid monthly publication devoted to bee interests, 
It will help you start right and keep you.right after 
you are started. It is invaluable as an aid to every 
bee keeper. Ask for the paper and the book. 


We Sell the Best Incubators and 
Brooders. 









Delivered at your station, prices the lowest. Write us 
at once and save money. Address 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 10 Talmage St., Higginsville, Mo. 


Branches at Omaha, Neb. and East St. Louis, Lil. 






, Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
/ te. Selidirect to user at 
a> tactory son 30 days free trial. 

/ We pay all freight. Catalog shows 37 

atvies and heights of farm and poultry 

fence. It's free, Buy direct. W rite today 


PNILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box a9 4606. WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 
Mention Bee Journal 


when writing. 
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ANCUSA 


Perfect in construction amg 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for cataleg to-day 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quimey, Im. w 











Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


4O Kinds Tall 
27 Kinds Dwarf 


SEEDS 











We mall this 
fine collection 


FR E E un 3 of 


Old Fashioned 


Flower SEEDS 


imported from Germany : 
Plumosa, Celosia, Cam- 


panuia, Calandulia, By- 
ronopsis, Arabis, Lily of 
theValley, Alyssum,Joh’s 
Tears, Cineraria, Colum- 
bine, Four o’Clock, Hibis- 
cus, Gilla, Sweet William, 
Anemone, Solanum, Ste- 
via, Bird of Paradise, 
Sedum, Silean, Blue Bells 
of Scotiand, Smilax, Tiger 
Pink, Browallia, Stocks, 
Margaret, Cyanua, Cow- 
slip, Coreopsis, Clematis, 
Cypress Vine, Mourning 
Cloak, Zinnia, Verbina, 
Violet. 

All the above sent 
you if you will send 10 
cents in silver or 
stamps to pay the cost 
of postage and pack- 
ing. 


GLENDALE NURSERY, 
Dept. Everett, Mass. 


Italian“ Caucasian Bees 


Having bought an apiary 
of common bees and Italian- 
ized them last fall, we can 
furnish bees at reduced prices 
as follows in April: 

















1 Comb Nucleus (no queen) 


1.50 
1 Tested ueen (Italian) 1.60 
1Select-Tested Queen“ 2.25 


1 Breeder Queen (Italian) 3.30 


Can furnish CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS in May if ordered 
early. 





Will give 4 percent for orders in March. Send 
for Catalog. 
J. L. STRONG, 
204 E. Looan St.. CLARINDA, IOWA. 
8A3t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


GEORGIA 


and all Southern bee-keepers call on me for 
free information regarding the best methods. 
PRACTICAL APICULTURE is my 
specialty. Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Bees, 
Queens. J.J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 
10A2t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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‘¢ If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Ponder ”’ 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


at 
Roots G000S at at Roots Prices 


Everything used by Bact Keepers. 
POUDER’ —— 
Low Freight Rates. .°. *. Me 








Prompt Service. 
Catalog Free. 


If you wish to purchase finest quality of HONEY for your local trade, write for my 
free moathly price-list of honey. 


Why not secure your BEE-SUPPLIES NOW FOR NEXT SBASON’S USE, and avail 
yourself of the following very liberal discounts? Goods all Root Quality. 


For cash orders tefore - 1..6 percent For cash orders before Mar.1..4 percent 
For cash orders before Apr. 1..2 percent 


WALTER 5. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mention Bee Journal when 


writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 


AND 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
LEWIS’ BEEWARE 


is so well known it needs nointroduction. 2 percent 
Discount on Bee-Supplies tor March. 


Beeswax wanted—27c cash, 29c when taking bee-supplies in exthange. 
Extracted Honey For Sale. Prices on application. Sample, 10 cents. 


Cornell Incubators, Peep 0’ Day Brooders 
and Cornell Chick Machinery ¢Néxceceo 


The 1906 Cornell Incubator is superior to anything heretofore 
put on the market. 
New 1906 Catalog for either line Free. 
If you want orders filled PROMPTLY 
AT FACTORY RY PRICES, send your order to 


YORK HONEY 4X25" CO. 
H. M. ARND, mar. 
141 Ontario Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Long Distance ’Phone, North 1559. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Everything the bee-keeper needs. 
Prices. 

















( fet) 
inc. ) 








Distributing house for Lewis’ Goods at Factory 
Now is the time to buy for next season. 


Discount for Early Orders 


FINE EXTRACTED HONEY in cans or barrels. The best the world can produce 
Samples 8 cents, to pay postage and packing. How much can you use? Prices quoted quick 
on the quantity you mention. 


We buy BEESWAX at all times in the year. Send for our Catalog and ‘‘Special’’ 


C. M. SCOTT & CO. i23hseotss"iasnss 


++ +¢ 





“In every country the successful advertiser is the continuous advertiser,” 








Get the Best 


Why put up with 
inferior goods when 
you may just as well 
have the Best? 

They cost you no 
more. In many cases 
I can save you money. [n all cases I 
give the most tor the money, qual- 

ty considered. 

Remember, I have been over 20 years in the 
business, and carry the largest stock of 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


IN THE WEST. Many thousands of 
dollars worth of goods now on hand, ready 
for distribution. 


Shipping facilities unsurpassed. All points 
reached by direct lines, thus insuring the 
lowest Freight-rates. 


Write for estimates and new Catalog. ILibe 
eral discounts mow. Address, 


JOS. NYSEWANDER, 
565-567 W. 7th St. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Special Sale on 
HIVES AND SECTIONS 


Until March 15. Dovetail Hives, 8-frame, 1%- 
story, 125; 10-frame, $1.40; No.1 bee-way Sec- 
tioas, 3.90; No. 2, $3.40; 24-1b. Shipping-Cases, 
13c; Foundation, Smokers, eic., cheap. Send 
for "4 page Catalog ne 


D, SOPER, 
Rural Route 3, WJACKSON, MICH. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Our Little Booklet, 


Just out, tells all about 


Our beautiful 
Italian and 
Caucasian 


QUEENS 


It also tells about the best BEE-HIVE, Too; 
don’t turn over another leaf until you have ad- 
dressed a postal to the 


The Wood Bee-Hive & Box Go. 


LANSING, MICH. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Caucasian Bees are very gentle. They are 
easy to handle and are, therefore, suited to be- 
= timid bee-keepers and to those who 

bees in town. If you want to try this race, 
or if you want to improve the stock< f your Ital- 
ian Bees, write to 


OBERT B. McCAIN, 
2Atf YORKVILLE, ILL. R. F. D. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


QUEENS 


Best 3-band Italian—1 Untested Queen, 75c; 
6 for $4; 12 for $7.25. One 2-frame Nucleus 
with Queen, $2.25; 10 in one bunch, $17.50. 


LUTHER PRESSWOOD, 


6E7t RELIANCE, TENN. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 














Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Lowest Prices 


Big Discount for Early Orders 


On Cash Orders 


Batewe Mewewber Bas. cc cic cc cc cssces 9 percen 
“ PPM Ad5e teaheansee sss ee 
wa 060UlC eee . 
© : RE BEE vaks oe kecs . 608 6 
6 RRS Oy enone 4 
Fe Be v04d4hes$beeesn eee 2 


Bee - Supplies 


Established Nearly 25 Years 


We have published THE AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER for 15 years (monthly, 
50c a year.) The largest and best il- 
lustrated magazine of its kind for the 
price published. Edited by two of the 
most experienced bee-keepers in 
America. 

Sample copy free. 

Our large, illustrated Price-List of 
Supplies free on application. Address, 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 





Honey and 
+ Beeswax+t 








Carcaco, Feb. 7.—The demand is about nor- 
mal with sufficient stocks to meet all require- 
ments. The best grades of white comb honey 
bring 14@15c, with off grades at 1@3c less, de- 
pending upon color, condition andshape. Ex- 
tracted, aside from white clover and basswood, 
(choice grades of which are practically unob- 
tainable), is in ample supply at 64%@7%c; am- 
ber, 644@7c, with off grades still lower. Bees- 
wax, 30c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Tortepo, Feb. 19.—The market for comb 
honey has been better for the past two weeks 
than at any time during the past season. Prices 
are firm on account of the scarcity. We are 
getting 15@1l6c for fancy white clover; 14@15c 
tor No.1, and 13@l4c for amber. Buckwheat, 
13c. Extracted honey is in good demand at 
followin ees hite clover in barrels 
brings $K@ 3 amber,54@5%c; in caus every 
grade from 1@léc higher. Beeswax is firm 
and in good demand at 28 and We. 

The above are our selling prices, not what we 
pay. Griccs Bros. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 2.—Fancy white clover 
comb brings 16c; No. 1,14c; demand exceeds 
the supply; fancy white western comb brings 

; amber grades ia poor demand at lic 
Best grade of extracted honey brings 84@%c in 
60-pound cans; amber, 6c. average bees- 
wax sells here for $33 per 100 pounds. 
Wa ter S. PoupER. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 19.—The condition of 
the honey market is much more firm than it 
was a year ago at this time, with much less on 
the market. Usually at this time of the year 
bee-men wake up to realizethat they may carry 
their honey over and send it tothe market to be 
soid atany price ratherthanu hold it. Atthe 
present time the market is fairly well cleaned 
up. We quote: Fancy white comb honey, 
16@17c; amber, 13@14c; extracted white clover, 
7@8c; amber,6@7c. Beeswax firm. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wo. A. SELSER. 


New Yor«k, Feb. 19.—The demand is fairly 
gooi for better grades of white, and while the 
near by crop is fairly well cleaned up, new arri- 
vals are now coming in from Cuba, besides 
several cars have been shi on from Cali- 
fornia. We quote fancy white at 15c; No. 1, 





Headquarters 












FREIGHT- 
RATES FROM 


You will 


Let me 
book your 
Order for 


on A OLON MINER OLD DN ccia 


C) 


for Bee-Supplics 


Complete Stock for 1906 now on hand. 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH 


as mostiall freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. 
4 Percent Discount for March 


QUEENS 


LANS, RED CLOVERS and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


.H.W.WEBER 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 


13@14c; No. 2. 12c; amber, llc: buckwheat, 
10@lic. Extracted ia fairly good demand, es- 
pecially California, of which there is abundant 
supply. Wequote white sage, 64%@7%c; light 
amber at 6@7c, according to quantity; buck- 
wheat at 6c per pound; Southern at 50@60c per 
gallon, according toquality. Beeswax steady 
at 29@3lc. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 19.—At the present time the 
demand for honey is quiet; however, we fully 
believe the near future will bring better re- 
ports, since all indications point to a prosper- 
ous season. We continue to quote amber ex: 
tracted honey in barrels at 54 @6c; fancy white 
extracted, 74 @s%c, in crates of two 60-pound 
cans. Comb honey is moving slowly at 13%@- 
15c, according to the quality. (Bee-keepers, 
please observe the above are our selling prices 
—not what we are paying.) Beeswax, choice, 
bright yellow, 30c delivered here. 

Tus Freep W. Mots Co. 


DENVER, Feb. 5.—Owing to the mild weather 
the demand for honey has not been as good as 
usual at this time of year. We are quoting 
strictly No. 1 white alfalfa comb boney at $3.35 
to $3.75 per case of 24 sections: off grade and 
light amber at $3 to $3.30. White extracted 
alfalfa in 60-pound cans, 74@8<c; light amber, 
64%@7%c. Beeswax, 24c for clean yellow. 

Tue CoLo. Hongy-Propucers’ ASSN. 


Kansas City, Feb. 19.—The supply of comb 
honey is fairly large, also extracted. We quote 
fancy No. 1 white 24-section honey at $3.00 per 
case; amber, $2.75. White extracted 6%c, and 
light amber 6c. Beeswax, 25@0c. 

Cc. C, Clemons & Co, 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 23.— The nice weather 
holds back the demand for comb honey. Crops 
seem to be exceedingly short and producers in 
the West keep the prices high. We quote as fol- 
lows: Fancy water-white and No.1 white clo- 





Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Catalog mailed free. 
Send for same. 


v1 $1004 IV 






SMIg A10) 


bred in separate apiaries, 
the GOLDEN YEL.. 
LOWS, CARNIO- 


CINCINNATI 


... OHIO 


and Central Aves 


Warehouses. Freema 





ver, 14@l6c; No. 2,12@14c. Extracted seems to 
be more plentiful, and we quote same in barrels, 
5% @5éc; in cans, 4c more; white clover, 7@8c. 
Beeswax, 28@Wc. Cc. H.W. Wepre. 





NN NT er 


“ONE TON 
White Clover Honey 


Candied—a 60-pouad can, $6. 
instructions sent to Farmers’ Bank. 


JOHN C. STEWART 
SAtf  HOPKINS,.MO. 





Until further nvutice, Si quality new crop 
California Water-White White Sage and Light 
Amber HONEY in 60-1b. tins, 2 in a case; new 
cans and new cases. Write for prices and sam 
ples, and state quantity you want. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265 & 267 Greenwich Street, New Yorx, N.Y) 
MA Please mention the Bee Jourual. 


MUNEY AND BEESWAA 


When consiguing, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 


199 SouTH Water St. CHICAGO, ILL 








We Gae.t RooT’s Gooos In MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, H —_ 
Foundation, etc., as we can save you time an 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 
M. H. HUNT & SON 


Bevt Branca, Wayne Co., Mica 





FANCY WHITE E 


CRATES 2-6( | 
TWO OR MORE 
LARGER LOTS; WRITE 
F.O. B. CINCINNATI 
TO PAY POSTAGE 


XTRACTED HONEY, 


FOR SPECIAL 
CASH WITH ORDER 


CANS Bc 
CRATES; 7 


4 


PRICES ALI 


SAMPLES 10c. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


NUT STREET 


F BEE 


is 





CIN 
WITH 


NNAT 


Cash and 





aa 
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(Extract from the ** Beeville’’ Chronicle. ) 


66 IDST strains of Italian music Miss Clover Queen was wed to Mr. Laz-e 
M. Drone at high noon yesterday. The Frame wired the Foundation to 
come, but she was pressed and could not leave. Many other suitors 
had sued for the hand of. Miss Clover but Mr. Laz-e Drone conquered be- 
cause he offered her a home made by G. B. Lewis Co. Such hives as 
‘‘Lewis’’ makes are fit for any queen, and any bee who owns such a home 
must belong to the aristocracy so all in Beeville approved.’’ 
LEWIS hives and sections are made from the finest Wisconsin white 
pine and basswood. This wood is nice, clear, white and free from the 
spots found in wood from many other states. Lewis Goods are 
made to go together right. They are right because the G. B. Lewis 
Co., has been manufacturing bee goods for the past thirty years, having 
men in its employ who have given their liyes to the proper construction of 
such appliances so that all details as regards bee space, etc., are found to be abso- 
lutely correct in Lewis Beeware as tried out by the experience of years. The Lewis Co., 
makes goods for the specialist bee-keeper who reaps a harvest of tons of honey a year as 
well as the beginner with one colony. Your bees can earn the most money with Lewis Goods, 
Everything in bee supplies is handled by your nearest Lewis agent, 








CBLLEWIS (0.sce recedes sunsucsWATERTOWN, WIS 









